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Being ready to die is a small matter 
in comparison with being ready to 
live. He who is fitted to live even for a single day 
is in a state of fitness to die whenever God sees that 
dying is better than living for him. Living is the 
great thing. Dying is a mere incident in life. 


Ready to Live 


ma 


Home life and home love carry 
with them tasks as well as pleasures. 
We are eager to claim the privileges of the home, and 
slow to bear its burdens, Shakespeare has made it 
proverbial that men are sometimes “ more than kin, 
and less than kind.” Said one friend to another, “ I 


Love’s Burden 


a 





‘observe that you and Mr. live together like 
brothers.” ‘God forbid!” was the response. The 
one had in mind the pleasant friendship of family 
life, the other had in mind the too frequent frictions 
of it. We are not anly to love those whose lives 
“God has bound together in the same bundle with 
our life;” we must be sure also to take up patiently 
and faithfully the duties of that affection. 


a 


All great achievements are accom- 
plished in spite of impediments. 
There is such a thing as waiting for the opportune 
moment in war, in parliamentary tactics, in reforms, 
and in all manner of dealings with our fellows; but 
the opportune moment is not one devoid of difficulties 
and risks. One charged with a great commission 
does not say he will do this thing because no one 
objects and nothing obstructs. He rather says he 
will do this in spite of unfavorable circumstances. 
The man of deeds never folds his arms because he 
has no capital at his back, nor closes his lips because 
his name is not sonorous with honorary titles. He 
will prove himself superior to mere external prestige, 
and will accomplish his mission because it is his. 


‘*In Spite of ’’ 


So 


a ie Using one’s soul, one’s life, 


one’s self, in God’s service, is a commendable object. 
One who is absorbed in God’s work has no time to be 
worrying over his own salvation. Ifa man gives his 
first thought to his own soul, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether that soul is worth saving at any price. 
Moreover, he who thinks most of saving his soul has 
least prospect of compassing that end. Jesus came 
to seek and to save the lost. Those who’ give them- 
selves to Jesus in loving trust shall be saved, pro- 
vided they are not anxious about their salvation. 
He says explicitly : “ Whosoever would save his life 
[or soul] shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life [or soul] for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it.” 
ot 

Not every good thing is a good 
thing for everybody. “Are pea- 
nuts good to eat, father?” said a little boy at an out- 
door show where peanut venders were peddling their 
merchandise. “ Yes, my boy,” answered the father ; 
“they are good to eat, but they are not good for you.” 
The child was satisfied with the frank and sufficient 
answer of a reasonable as well as loving father. 
Here was something good for the multitude and the 
monkeys, but bad for the bright and sensitive boy. 
On the other hand there are things—specific kinds 
of Christian service, sometimes—that are good for 
the individual to know of and to engage in, but not 
good for the multitude. Every Christian must know 
that there are ways of serving his Master for which 
he is peculiarly fitted, and there are modes of service 
to which the great majority is called. But some- 
times there is a work requiring a peculiar tact, or 
nice judgment, or live sympathy, or special experience 
with @ special class) He who has wielded power in 
these special ways does not always doa wise thing in 
publishing his way to the world in the hope that 
men generally will adopt it. 


Diversities of Gifts 


Saving one’s soul is a poor object in 


An AgeJudgea Large looks are called for in judg- 
by itsideais ing an age or a period. The age 
of chivalry had far more that was unchivalrous than 
that deserved the nobler name. It was a knight of 
that age, and royal at that, who knocked his be- 
trothed into the gutter, on meeting her as she came 
from church. The protection of the poor and the 
weak is the work of chivalry. Yet every closer 
glimpse we get into the conditions of that time, shows 
us how much these ‘classes had to endure at the 
hands of the strong and the prosperous. Why then 
give the great name to such a time? Because it 
conceived an ideal of a higher service, a broader 
humanity, a Christlike knighthood, and because a 
few men like Louis IX and Bayard in a measure 
realized this ideal. We call the age by its aspirations, 
rather than its actual achievements. Its ideals live 
on, enter into the sap and life of coming ages, while 
its achievement, for the most part, passes into forget- 
fulness. It is by its ideals that any age is remem- 
bered by those that follow it. Our turmoil of 
competition and industry will pass into silence; but 
the loving thoughts which dedicate lives to Christlike 
service will show a greater vitality. 


CHB 


Sensuous and Spiritual Perception 


bdo New Testament often speaks of a method of 

knowing which is higher than sense-perception, 
of an orgen of knowledge which is finer and more 
sensitive than are sight and hearing. This higher 
organ or faculty is the spirit of man. It is that in 
him which allies him most closely with God, and 
makes him responsive to the touch of divine influ- 
ences. 

This capacity of man for God is alluded to by 
our Lord in symbolic language when he says that 
the man whose eye is single or healthy will himself be 
full of light. He refers to it when he says'that the 
pure in heart shall see God. The Apostle Paul 
describes the man in whom this faculty for appre- 
hending divine light and truth is developed, and con- 
trasts him with the “natural man,” whose spiritual 
nature has received no such awakening. “The 
natural man,” he says, “receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God ; . . . neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” The Apostle 
shows that there is a deeper knowledge of God, to 
which neither the senses nor the imagination can 
conduct us, into which we may enter by means of our 
spiritual kinship to him who has made us for him- 
self. Things which eye saw not and ear heard not, 
and which do not enter into man’s heart, God reveals 
by his Spirit to the kindred spirit of him who has the 
discerning eye,—the pure heart. 

In a striking sermon on this subject, the Rey. 
Frederick W. Robertson has instituted a comparison 
between the senses and the spirit as organs of pleasura~ 
ble perception. He describes the service of the eyes 
as a ministry to our happiness in these words: “There 
is a rapture in gazing on this wondrous world. There 
is a joy in contemplating the manifold forms in which 
the All-Beautiful has concealed his essence,—the liy- 
ing garment in which the Invisible has robed his 
mysterious loveliness. In every aspect of nature 
there is joy, whether it be the purity of virgin morn- 
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ing, or the somber gray of a day of clouds, or the 
solemn pomp and majesty of night ; whether it be 
the chaste lines of the crystal, or the waving outline 
of distant hills, tremulously visible through dim 
vapors; the minute petals of tne fringed daisy, or 
the overhanging form of mysterious forests. It is a 
pure delight to see.” 
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light and ever-enlarging vision. Wordsworth has 
finely expressed this hope in his “Ode to Duty :” 
“ Serene will be our days, and bright, 
And happy will our natures be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 


This is a description to which every person who ° 


has an eye for the beauties of nature will heartily 
respond. Yet we are called upon to believe that 
there is a diviner beauty which the spirit may per- 
ceive; that, no matter how fine the nervous organiza- 
tion, or how trained the taste, there is a keener 
pleasure, a more rapturous delight, in the spiritual 
joys of which the soul is capable. These outer pleas- 
ures fade and fail as the eye grows dim and the nerve 
loses its quick responsiveness. But the joys of the 
spiritual life are unfailing. They have their source 
in the life of God and in the essential kinship of man 
to God. Sensuous joys take their- flight when pain 
racks the body and sorrow darkens the soul. Then 
the spiritual joys that spring from our sense of God’s 
love and care come with their balm of healing to our 
hearts. 

It is equally true that “ear hath not heard ” the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. Religion cannot be adequately described in 
words. Religion is a rich and abounding life of 
obedience to God and fellowship with him. Very 
helpful things may be said about it in books and ser- 
mons, but religion itself is life, and can be known 
only inexperience. Just as health is not in books on 
hygiene, but in the condition of the blood and nerves, 
so religion is not in statements or descriptions, how- 
ever true and important, but in the innermost life of 
the spirit. The joys of religion reside there. 

There are facts and experiences of our lives for 
which we have no words, and for which we are quite 
sure that there are no adequate words. It is but a 
clumsy utterance of the thoughts and feelings which 
often stir mysteriously within us which language can 
give. Even our best earthly friendships and loves 
are deeper and far more wonderful than any picture 
which the sublimest poet or most gifted philosopher 
has ever painted. The best emotions, aspirations, 
and hopes which often sway the human heart, cannot~ 
be expressed ; and how doubly true must this be of the 
deepest facts of our life,—our relation to God and to 
the spiritual and eternal world! -What the senses 
can never convey to us of the joys and rewards of his 
service, God reveals to us in our experience by his 
Spirit. , 

There is a sphere of our being that is truly mys- 
terious and wonderful. The tides of feeling, aspira- 
tion, and reflection which sweep through it we cannot 
fully understand, but we know that they are the 
deepest realities of our God-given life. It is in this 
sphere of our life that those forces operate which are 
associated with the name of God. It is here that we 
find the meeting-place of the human and the divine. 
This is the heart’s own Holy of Holies, open alone to 
the presence of God. This great truth of religion is 
something too high for science, for analysis or ex- 
periment, but it is the jewel-truth of the greatest 
souls that have entered most deeply into the secret 
of Jesus Christ. 

The conditions of developing this higher spiritual 
perception are expressed in such words as “ obe- 
dience,” “love,” “service.” The Bible presents 
them in such statements as, “If any man will do his 
will, he shall know ;” “If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us.” If we serve God, he will dwell with 
us; if we love him, he will come to us. If we have 
this friendship and fellowship, we shall always have 
a rich possession. We shall have a treasure of which 
neither loss, nor pain, nor death, can dispossess us. 
_ Earthly pleasures may fail, and earthly possessions 
take their flight, yet the treasure of the heart will still 
be secure. Even if the outer man perish, the inner 
men will be renewed day by day. He who follows 
truth and duty walks the path of ever-brightening 





REN TETHER 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter-, 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signatuze to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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‘ mn That many phrases or expressions 
anger of a : . + 
Sheltering I may have different meanings at dif. 


ferent times has been often shown in 
this department. Nautical terms have long been a 
stumbling-block to landsmen, and now a term of this 
sort seems to have puzzled a Connecticut reader, whose 
tone implies that he is something of a seaman. He 
writes : 

How about “ hugging the sheltering lee,” page 227 of April 11, 
The Sunday School Times? I’m afraid Mr. Welsh is not a 
yachtsman, nor the editor an old sailor, nor the proofreader 
past the liability of human nature to overlook a slip. And are 
we not to expect omniscience in The Sunday School Times? 


Derived from the Anglo-Saxon “ hleé;”—a covering, 
or shelter,—the word “lee,” in nautical language, means 
that side of any object which is opposite to the direction 
from which the wind is blowing, or, in other words, the 
sheltered side. Hence, for example, a vessel sailing 
close to (or “ hugging ”’) the southern shore of any body 
of land when a wind from the north is blowing, hugs the 
lee of that shore, It is a sheltering lee, because the 
force of the wind from the north is broken by the land 
over which it blows. The Connecticut reader in his 
criticism doubtless had in mind the nautical term “lee 
shore,” which means the shore on the lee side of a vessel. 
Thus, if a vessel were sailing along the southern shore 
of any body of land, with the wind from the south in- 


stead of from the north, that shore would be on the lee 


side, or “‘under the lee” of the vessel, and would be 
called a “lee shore.” And because the vessel might be 
driven upon the shore by the south wind, that shore 
would be a menace, and not a shelter. The phrases 
‘under the sheltering lee” or “hugging the sheltering 
lee’ do not describe a vessel in this dangerous position, 
but in a position of safety. Mr. Welsh evidently did 
not have in mind the term “lee shore,” but used a term 
which expressed correctly the position of his imagined 
vessel, timorous and fearful of venturing out from the 


shelter of the land. 
= 


Our judgments of the spirit and con- 
duct of our fellows are often more 
positive and sweeping than our judg- 
ments of our own spirit and conduct. We call another 
an infidel or a scoffer, and that settles the whole question 
in our minds as to the value of his words on any subject. 
We call ourselves Christian believers, and we do not wish 
to have it supposed that our words at any point may be 
less worthy of confidence than those of the most upright 
“infidel” at that same point. Yet every man’s words 
are to be taken at their true worth as words, and we are 
responsible for the wise use, or for the rejection, of the 
truth thus brought to our knowledge. A North Carolina 
educator wants to know whether mere intellectual power 
by itself is a blessing or a curse.. He says: 


I desire your opinion in regard to Herbert Spencer’s life and 
labors as a mere intellectual force in the world. I understand 
he is not a devoted follower of Jesus Christ. If a man is not 
a Christian, do you consider his life worth anything toward 
elevating and making mankind better? In what sense was 
Darwin’s, Haeckel’s, and Haxley’s life worth anything to the 
wotld? Is not intellectual force a curse to humanity or to 
the world unless jt be guided and restrained by moral force ? 


Worth of an 
Unbeliever’s Words 


Just so far as Spencer, or Darwin, or Haeckel, or Hux- 
ley, pointed out any fresh truth in the forces of nature or 
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the teachings of reason and experience, that truth proffers 
added power to any wise teacher of the Bibleor preacher 
of the gospel, and the world ought to be at least so far 
the gainer thereby. He who wilfully neglects to avail 
himself of such truth, on the score of the moral lack of 
its pointer-out, is, to say the least, as foolish and as culpa- 
ble as one who refuses nourishing food on the ground of 
his moral disagreement with its preparer. The words of 
Balaam the son of Beor, whom an inspired ass could 
reproach, are quoted frequently and fittingly in our ser- 
mons and our prayers, notwithstanding the character of 
their utterer. A large proportion of good books, and of 
notices of gospel sermons, are set up and printed by 
workmen who are not “ devoted followers of Jesus.” But 
shall these teachings be rejected because of this? Let 
us get all the good we can from whatever source it comes, 
and let us leave the judgment of our fellows, as we have 
to leave ourselves, with Him who came to save the lost, 
and in whom therefore we trust. 





By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE slave of dreams goes smiling by, 
Turning a song for all who list; 
He has almost forgot to hide 
The fetter on his wrist. 


The slave of dreams sleeps soft and deep, 
And wakes with day-long joy endued ; 
He scarce remembers now the fret 
Of golden servitude. 


And I have watchings, fastings, prayer ; 
Desire with stern denial wrung. 

The loudest song within my heart 
Dies on my lips unsung. 


And I have tears for daily bread 
And days of longing, nights of pain, 
With endless toiling up the steeps 
Whose summits none may gain. 


Think you that I despair for this? 
Across the night-enshrouded peaks 

The splendor from the face of Truth 
Illumes the soul that seeks. 


What though the vision fade and pass, 
The dark anew encumbereth me ? 
My joy is still to serve for Truth, 
Erect, aspiring,—free ! 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Cre 


My First Three Days of Gospel 
Singing in Scotland 
By Ira D. Sankey 


T WAS a dismal night in November, 1873, when our 
train rolled into the station in the city of Edinburgh. 
Desiring to avoid the formality of a recéption at the 
hands of the committee and friends who had invited us 
to conduct a series of evangelistic meetings in their city, 
we had refrained from notifying them as to the hour of our 
arrival. Securing public cabs from the numerous array 
massed about the station, we were soon rattling along 
the well-lighted streets toward the places where we were 
to abide. 

I had selected a hotel on the principal street, not far 
from the Walter Scott monument, and, after being as- 
signed my room, walked out on the crowded thorough- 
fare for a stroll. I had not proceeded half a block, 
when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice said, 
“ Ah, Mr. Sankey! is this you? When did you arrive, 
and where is Mr. Moody ?” 

I gave the desired information in a few words, and 
then made bold to ask, ‘‘ And, pray, who are you?” 

“The chairman of your commitiee,” he responded. 
“And I’ve been waiting for days to hear when you 
would arrive. Come away. You’re not to be stopping 
at a public hotel when there are a hundred homes ready 
to receive you.” 

So, hurrying me into a cab, and arranging with the 
hotel-keeper to release my room, I was soon welcomed 
into one of the most delightful homes in all Edinburgh. 
It was while abiding in this house that I wrote the music 
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of my first gospel song, “‘ Yet there 1s room,” the words 
of which were written for me by Dr. Horatius Bonar. 

Our first meeting was advertised to be held on Sunday 
evening, November 23, and long before the hour for 
commencing the service arrived the whole building was 
densely packed to its utmost corners; even the lobbies, 
stairs, and entrance were crowded with people, while 
more than two thousand were turned away. When the 
commnittee and friends reached the place, it was only 
with the utmost difficulty we could force our way in and 
to the platform. , 

The first announcement made was asad disappoint- 
ment to the congregation, for it was that Mr. Moody 
would not be present, he having contracted a severe cold 
the day before, while on the train en route from Carlisle. 
On account of the severe hoarseness ensuing, his physician 
would notallow him tospeak. It was further announced 
that Mr. Sankey would conduct the service of song, and 
the Rev. J. H. Wilson would preach. 

This was indeed a trying hour for the singer. Much 
had been said and written in Scotland against the use of 
“human hymns” in public worship, and even more had 
been uttered against the employment of the “kist 0’ 
whistles,” the term by which they designated the small 
cabinet organ I employed as an accompaniment to my 
voice, 

A.goodly number of ministers and prominent laymen 
were present. After the opening prayer, I asked all to 
join in singing a portion of the One Hundredth Psalm. 
This they responded to with a will, as it was safe and 
common ground for all denominations, and no questions 
were raised as to Mr. Rouse having introduced anything 
“human” into David’s version as found in the Bible. 
This was followed by reading the Scriptures and prayer. 

The service having been thus opened in regular order, 
we now faced the problem of “singing the gospel,”—a 
term first devised and used by the Rev. Arthur A. Rees 
of Sunderland, England, some months before, in adver- 
tising our meetings in that.city, and since then much 
discussed in Scotland. The song selected for my first 
solo was “ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By.” The intense 
silence that pervaded that great audience during the 
singing of this song at once assured me that even 
“human hymns,” sung in a prayerful spirit, were indeed 
likely to be used of God to arrest attention and convey 
gospel truth to the hearts of men in bonnie Scotland, 
even as they had in other places. 

After a powerful address by Dr. Wilson, and a closing 
prayer, I was requested to sing another solo. Selecting 
“ Hold the Fort,” then comparatively new in Edinburgh, 
the audience was requested to join in singing the chorus, 
“Hold the fort, for Iam coming,” etc., which they did 
with such heartiness and power that I was further con- 
vinced gospel songs would prove as useful and acceptable 
to the masses in Edinburgh as they had in the cities of 
York and Newcastle in England. 

In our meetings held prior to entering Scotland it had 
been our custom to have the commitiee in charge of the 
various meetings—often three and four, in different 
localities, in a day—see that organs were placed in the 
halls and chapels ready for use. In Edinburgh we 
failed to inform the commiteee that upon them would 
devolve the matter of placing the organs in each hail and 
church as needed. The consequence of this oversight 
was that at our second meeting, held in Barclay Free 
Church, there was no organ provided, and therefore no 
solo singing nor gospel hymns. 

When the committee discovered, about the hour for 
commencing the service, that the organ was not present, 
but away off at the Music Hall, they immediately sent a 
deputation after the missing instrument, who returned 
with speed, the deputation inside and the organ on top 
of the conveyance. 

They hoped to arrive at the meeting in season for the 
closing exercises, and this end they certainly would 
have attained, had not the Jehu in charge been over- 
zealous in the use of his whip; for, in whirling round a 
corner near the church at too great a speed, he over- 
turned the vehicle, rolling both deputation and “ kist 
o’ whistles ” into the middle of the street. 

The “ kist ” was in a sadly demoralized condition, and 
its appearance now strangely suggestive of its Scotch 
name. The outcome of the disaster was, that Mr. Moody 
had to conduct the second meeting alone, as we had the 
first one. 

These occurrences evidently greatly pleased some of 
the Scotch folks, as they were heard to say, “It hada 
fine tendency to break up any scheme the evangelists 
might have had in their working together.” 

The third meeting was held in the same church, and 
great interest was manifested therein by the citizens, 
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The question of the solo singing, as to its propriety 
and usefulness, was not. as yet fully understood or ad- 
mitted; hence it was with much fear and trepidation 
that we thus really entered, this third night, upon our 
three months’ campaign. 

As I took my seat at the instrument on that, to me, 
most memorable evening, I discovered, to my great sur- 
prise, that Dr. Bonar was seated close by my organ, 
right in front of the pulpit. 

Of all men in Scotland, he was the one man of whose 
decision I was most solicitous. He was indeed my ideal 
hymn-writer, the prince among hymnists of his day and 
generation. And yet he would not sing one of his own 
beautiful hymns in his own congregation, such as “I 
heard the voice of Jesus say,” or, “‘ I was a wandering 
sheep,” because he ministered to a church that believed 
in the use of David’s Psalms only. 

It was with fear and trembling I announced as a solo 
the song, “‘ Free from the Law, oh, happy condition.” 

No prayer having been offered for this part of the ser- 
vice, and feeling that the singing might prove only an 
entertainment and not a spiritual blessing, I requested 
the whole congregation to join me in a word of prayer, 
asking God to bless the truth about to be sung. 

In the prayer my anxiety was relieved. Believing 
and rejoicing in the glorious truth contained in the 
song, I sang it through to the end. 

At the close of Mr. Moody’s address, Dr. Bonar turned 
toward me, with a smile on his venerable face, and, 
reaching out his hand, he said, “ Well, Mr. Sankey, you 
sang the gospel to-night.” 

And thus the way was ‘opened for my mission of 
sacred song in Scotland. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
o> 


The Primary Principle—the Child 


An Address Delivered before the International Sunday-School 
Convention, Boston, June 25, 1896 


By Patterson Du Bois 


VER the entrance gate to a certain playground 

established for the benefit of the London poor is 

this motto: “No adults allowed to enter unless accom- 
panied by children.” 

I like that. Such a complete reversal of all that one 
meets with in a half-century makes one feel as though 
there must be a definite reason for it, or a principle at 
the bottom of it. It calls to mind the radical doctrine of 
Rousseau : ‘‘ Do precisely the opposite of what is usually 
done, and you will hit on the right plan.” 

What is a principle? It is that which is of first 
importance, something essential, fundamental, vital, to 
any course of action. We say the active principle of coffee 


* iscaffein ; of Peruvian bark, quinin; of opium, morphin, 


etc. So the child is the active principle, the germinal 
fact, in all education,—all life, indeed. We may know 
ever so many things, but we cannot educate the child 
unless we know Aim. He is the first or primary prin- 
ciple in his own education. Not books, then, nor plants, 
nor animals, not “uniformity,” nor any motto or method, 
but the child himself, is the primary principle. 

Suppose we should put a notice on the door of the 
Sunday-school something like this, ‘‘ No adults allowed to 
enter unless moved by the child-spirit.” Could any ofus 
fairly enter the primary school under such a regulation? 
Being set to teach and train little children is not prima 
facie evidence that we understand their mental workings 
and their standards. The fondest of parents or teachers 
may know the least of the nature of the child, and have 
no entrée to the workshop of his mind. Says Professor 
Sully: ‘* There is no necessary connection between smil- 
ing at infantile drolleries and understanding the laws of 
infantile intelligence.” 

We do not, to use Mr. Scudder’s phrase, really “ap- 
prehend the personality of childhood.” We do not 
‘conceive of children as a distinct individual element of 
human life.” The child is not a miniature or undevel- 
oped adult. “It has a life of its own, out of which 
something even may pass when childhood is left behind.” 
So, too, Rousseau, who was the first great educational 
reformer to base education entirely upon a knowledge of 
the child, says: ‘ Childltood has ways of seeing, think- 
ing, feeling, peculiar to itself; and nothing is more ab- 
surd than to wish to substitute ours in their place.” We 
“always expect to find the man in the child, without 
thinking of what the child is before it is a man.” 

The truth is that the child is robbed of his right as a 
child by our everlastingly thinking of him only as the 
coming man,—as a mere substructure, a foreshadowing, 
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a preparation for something yet to be. We trouble our- 
selves too much with what he may be, and not enough 
with what he is. At best, the ideal man must first huve 
had an ideal childhood. We sball not make a perfect 
child of him by forcing him into an adult mold. Even 
Jesus had to be a baby before he could become a man. 
“ Tt is dangerous,” says the immortal Froebel, “‘ to inter- 
fere in any way with a ripening process.” 

Apart from this, any child may finish his mission in 
childhood. Out of every thousand children, over two 
hundred die before they reach nine years of age. Are 
we going to let these short lives be a failure? I have 
known lives of seven years to count for as much as lives 
of seventy. Who can measure the influence which chil- 
dren have had upon history? -I refer not merely to 
their attractions and sweetening influence upon us—that 
were adult egotism. I refer to their direct powers,— 
powers which we have lost, powers which convention 
and artifice have pressed and dried out of us. Says 
Wordsworth: 

“ Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements,” 


Not one of us has as yet attained to the power of see- 
ing the whole child. At best, we see him more than half 
hidden behind the adult idea, Standing in the primary 
room, I am reminded of my boyhood vacation time when 
we played hide-and-seek at the entrance of a beautiful 
wood. Now and then the seeker would catch a glimpse 
of the head or other part of a playmate screened by a tree 
or shrubbery. Back of the artificial forestry of adult 
ideas—the complications and conventionalities that have 
come to be a second nature to adult life—we catch frag- 
mentary glimpses of the child in hiding. We forget the 
screen between us, and jump to the conclusion that we 
know the whole boy because we have seen the rim of his 
hat or the cap of his knee. Poor, deluded, egotistic 
adulthood! When will you discover the whole child? 

It is our own shadow that eclipses the child. We 
want to be obeyed more than we want him to be obedient, 
We want to teach him our lessons, rather than to have 
him learn his. Says Quick : “ Children have been treated 
as if they were made for their school-books, not their 
school-books for them.” We refuse, in the very nature 
of the case, to step on to the child’s natural plane of 
experience. We drag him on to our artificial plane, 
and then, by holding him there and talking baby-talk to 
him, making him assent to what he neither believes nor 
understands, and using “appliances” for illustration and 
entertainment, we imagine that the thing is done, Not 
so. He defies us to make an adult of him by any such 
artifice. 
unions, our appliances; we exhibit scissors and card- 
board, unnatural hearts and impracticable ladders, wooly 
lambs and clothes-pin angels, blackboards and sand- 
maps, and surely enough show an immense répertoire, 
including a surplusage of sentimentality. Yet these are 
only methods which may be used without any real appre- 
hension of the child as a distinct basal element in human 
life. With these gaudy, distorted gew-gaws, we are only 
working upon him instead of with him. We are work- 
ing from the outside inward, instead of from tle inside 
outward. It is, as Thring says, an ‘‘effort to pour into 
a reluctant mind some unintelligible bit of cipher 
knowledge, and to cork it down by punishment. It 
disagrees; it ferments; the cork flies; the noxious 
stuff is spilt; whilst the taskmaster believes it isall right 
because of the trouble he took to getitin. But it isn’t 
there for all that.” Rousseau says the most important 
rule of education is not to gain time, but to lose it. 

We have imagined that we were, through mere appli- 
ances and “ methods,” pointing the child to the Infinite, 
But the trouble is, we are not pointing direct from him 
to God. Weare trying to take him a roundabout course 
from childhood through our adult experiences, our phi- 
losophies, our catechisms, abstractions, and his memoriz- 
ings, uptoGod. Futileendeavor! A bad route! There 
is a straighter line from the infant in our primary schools 
to God than through adult complications. 

Nor is this merely a matter of simplifying words 
and phrases, or of merely making things easy. It is 
a question of the planes of experience. The simplest 
kind of language is inadequate to bridge the hiatus that 
lies between the child’s direct and simple experiences 
and the sequences of history, chronology, the abstrac- 
tions of sociology, theology, or any other systematized 
forms of thought. Old Testament stories have an illus- 
trative function, but no function as history. As of the 
remote in time, so of space. The child does not wonder 
what the star is in the same sense in which you or I 
“ wonder what” it is. 

The Sunday-school has ignored the ground principle, 


We point to our lesson-helps, our primary ~ 
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» a good deal of our Bible study. 
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The secular school is ahead, because it is rapidly dis- 
covering the germinal fact of the child as the primary 
principle, This is not a matter of petting and pamper- 
ing and coaxing, or of making everything in ‘the cbild’s 
life a bed of roses. It is a question of right develdp- 
ment. 

It is common for teachers to say that they are content 
to “do the work and leave results with God.” I submit 
that this is unfair to God, unless they are sure that 
they do the work in accordance with his laws of child 
nature, 

But again, that we do not make the child our primary 
principle shows itself in the loose way in which we use 
the word “child,” In speaking of children, as well as 
to children, our thought is seldom differentiated to the 
exactions of their natural differences. The child of six 
is lumped in with the child of ten in defiance of dividing 
lines, I have a letter from a littlegirl of nine who wrote 
a “story for little children,” and said she “ tried to word it 
simply.” Think ofthat! Many primary schools are made 
up of children of ages all the way from two to thirteen. 
No wonder we put “one uniform lesson for all” ahead 
of the child as the central principle or pivotal idea. A 
child of twelve is nearer to an infant of twenty in his 
mental outlook than a child of six is to one of twelve, 
It were better that you should put your children of 
twelve in the adult classes, if there were no place else 
for them, than that you should put those under seven in 
classes with children of ten or twelve. 

Even the child-study clubs—that modern fad whose 
work ds so full of grand possibilities and yet so fraught 
with danger—ask questions of the child which in their 
very nature inhibit a correct answer, Yes, it is possible 
to call yourself a child-student and miss the real presence 
of childhood. 

We actually shut the child out from the unity of the 
race, even while treating him in other ways as though 
he were a little adult. Here is a verse from a book 
written in the interest of children of the kindergarten 

e: 

A “ But though God made the flocks and herds 
In kindness for our use, 
He never gave the beasts and birds 
To children to abuse,”’ 


Why “children”? Did God give the animals to adults 
to abuse? Do adults never abusethem? Then why not 
make the moral universal? ‘One lesson for all” is the 
right rule here, because both child and man stand on the 
same plane. Here the child demands “ uniformity,” and 
just here the adult meanly crawls out of it. It is so with 
It is not so uniform as 
it professes to be, while it claims to be more uniform 
than it ought to be. The child does not object to the 
principle of “ one uniform lesson for all,” per se, but he 
does object to it when it puts him upon the adult plane 
and sacrifices him to a compromise idea. “ When it’s 
me,” said a little girl to her mother, “it’s cross, but 
when it’s you, it’s nervous.” The child would sooner 
justify the rule of one adjective for all than “ one lesson 
for all,”—when the adjective is equally applicable to all, 
and the Jesson text is not. 

The Book of Genesis is not genesis to the child. Day- 
light comes before the sun. If we think we can teach 
the child the Bible best in what, to an adult, is con- 
secutive order, because it is literary order or historical 
order, we deceive ourselves, Weare not bringing him 
the truth in Ais orderly way, even if it is ours, Connec- 
tion and order to us are not necessarily order or connec- 
tion to him. Which kind of order shall we choose? 


_ We make the child, not primary, but secondary, in his 


own cause, In effect, we scorn his escort through the 
gate to his own domain, and, with hideous self-satisfac- 
tion, unduly push our way in, taking possession of his 
castle in his name, although in violence to his spirit. 

T am told that anything which the adult selects’ for 
himself can be “adapted” to the child. We have seen 
some of this adaptation, this effort to make the remote 
near; we have seen adaptations of sociological condi- 
tions, governmental problems, abstractions of theologies, 
and sorry efforts to preserve “uniformity” they neces- 
sarily are! It has been prominently uttered that 
“ gmading should be not in the subject-matter, but in the 
method of its impartation.” No. It is a crying shame 
to the Sunday-school that it is so willing to have 
“method” usurp the place of matter—or, rather, of the 
child himself. What child nature does not react to, the 
child cannot be forced to react to. The secular school 
aims to individualize interests. The Sunday-school 
pools all interests, being satisfied to have the child run 
the first risk of losing his share of return. The adult 
controls the dividends. 
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But I am told that the teacher’s experience proves 
that the child is not thus a loser. Well, my reply to 
this is that the child’s experience proves that he is a 
loser, It then becomes a simple question of the tests 
of the relative value of experiences, It is worth while 
to learn how to make such testa, ‘“ Weconsecrate a great 
deal of nonsense because it was allowed by great men,” 
says Emerson. ' 

“The center of all movement in education is the 
child,”—this is the way a leader in modern educational 
thought, Colonel Parker, phrases the principle. Will 
the Sunday-school recognize it? In time, it will. 

This recalls a matter put to me by a prominent 
Sunday-school worker. “It seems to me,” he says, 
‘that Sunday-school work, which is so abundantly done, 
and in many cases so well done, has not received from 
secular educators the recognition it deserves, Am I 
correct in this opinion, and, if so, why this withhold- 
ing?” 

That the Sunday-school, as an institution, has not kept 
in touch with educational thought, as such, is only too 
evident. Its self-impoverishment thereby is serious. 
One educator says that the Sunday-school has not kept 
pace with the advance in other teaching, and that it 
is “ the worst educational system in any community.” 

A prominent educational journal, whose editor is him- 
self a Sunday-school man, recently said: ‘ Next to day- 
school training and discipline comes the Sunday-school, 
in the matter of organized effort for the betterment of 
children, The first great modern movement in Sunday- 
school work was the organization of the International 
Sunday-school Committee, and the adoption of the idea 
of uniformity. Too much praise cannot be given the 
wisdom and devotion of those who made the perfection 
of the idea possible. But, with all its virtues, uniformity 
is a very small idea in and of itself around which to 
weave a perpetual system. The educational world has 
waited patiently these many years for the International 
to add to that incidental virtue some pedagogical prin- 
ciple, and the first real movement in that direction is in 
the issuance of the International Optional Primary Leg- 
sons for 1896.” 4 

All.this is not to say that Sunday-school men and 
women have not produced scholarly literature, or that it 
does not count within its working forces many expert 
teachers, and even educational thinkers, whose love for 
the cause of Christ holds them there. But it must be 
affirmed that many Christian teachers, especially in pri- 
mary grades, withhold their services from the Sunday- 
school because they cannot work in harmony with that 
which they see to be unpedagogical and antiquated. 

Years ago, Dr. John 8, Hart labored to make “ clear 
and prominent the importance and practicability of 
applying the principles and best methods of wise secular 
teaching to the teaching of the Bible in the Sunday- 
school.” 
part of some Sunday-school workers that to have respect 
to the mental make of the child, and to center the child’s 
teaching on what he himself is, instead of on what some- 
thing outside of him is, would be unorthodox. They seem 
to think that placing the child above “ uniformity,” or 
any other dogmatic formula, would be to compromise 
the Trinity or the Atonement! Who first recognized the 
child’s primacy,—gave him his full due? To deny the 
child the full deserts of his nature in the primary school, 
is a way of keeping Jesus out of the primary school. 

The child is the primary principle, He is a principle 
because his own mental or psychic nature determines 
the course of procedure which we must follow in bring- 
ing God's truth to him. As God’s creature, he is the 
germinal, vital, active principle in his own development. 
It is true that we have other principles in education. 
But he is the primary principle, because he comes first 


both in order of time and in order of importance. Make. 


him secondary, and you lose power over him. Subordi- 
nate his claims to those of any other rule, principle, 


motto, method, or appliance, and you make yourself . 


unequal to your great commission, Command nature 
by obeying it. Formation is better than reformation. 
Make the child first for the child’s sake, for the world 
and humanity’s sake, and for the sake of Him who came 
into the world as a child to save the world. 

Across the deep blue sea, over the p&yground gate of 
the world’s great city,— No. adults allowed to enter 
unless accompanied by children.” Beyond the deep 
blue sky, another city “whose builder and maker is 
God.” This is a children’s city, for ‘‘the city shall be 


full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
Over the entrance gate,—‘‘ Except ye turn, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter.” 


Philadeiphi 


But there seems to be a strange feeling on the . 
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The Grace of Pluck 


By Alyn Yates Keith 


F YOU are one of those limited mothers who, instead 
of a Bible quiverful, have but one son, above all 
things teach him to be plucky. He may be quiver- 
ingly sensitive, with nerves all on the outside, and you 
may think it a fine motherly thing to shield him \from 
contact with whatever may annoy him. In a family of 
many children with varied interests, this is quite im- 
possible. 

But that which you, with your pathetic one hold on 
the future, so tenderly care for, the great rough world 
will handle without gloves. Therefore, at any cost to 
yourself, cultivate pluck in your boy. By “pluck” is 
not meant a readiness to fight, but a determination to 
endure,—to bear burdens, and to weather buffetings. 

He may even be of a cowardly spirit,—that source of 
grief to a courageous mother. But have faith, like that 
which starts mountains, that there may be about him a 
germ, if no bigger than a grain of mustard-seed, that 
can be dug around and shone upon, and lured upward 
into life and sunshine, 

_ When he gets a pinched finger or a broken arm, don’t 
moan over it and pity him. Show him how he can help 
you physically and mentally by bearing pain pluckily. 
Let the story of others’ sufferings bring generous tears 
to his eyes, but teach him to scorn self-pity. 

Read him stories of heroes,—of brave men who have 
given their lives for their country, of martyrs who have 
gloried in pain and death. Let your enthusiasm for a 
brave spirit kindle the spark in his own breast; for it 
must be there, since he is an offshoot of divinity. 

In the making of a man, all-important self must be 
kept small, or it will rise up everywhere to claim the 
time, the consideration, the sympathy, the very life, of 
others. 

It is of consequence that he learn early the wisdom of 
self-preservation. The reckless are terribly selfish 
through ignorance or love of applause. They risk life 
and limb without a thought of the pain they may bring 
to others. They take no heed of the days of nursing and 
care and watching, of the weary nights and heart-sick 
fears, that attend their foolish daring. True pluck 
never rushes into danger, never rushes away from dan- 
ger. 

Impress upon your boy the great fact that cheerful 
endurance turns inward, and becomes the material out of 
which enduring character is made. 

Pluck is distinctly a mental attitude. Defeat that 
comes to a brave spirit proves not only tonic, buta stimulus 
to higher effort. 

Your one hope may not be a brilliant student, a suc- 
cessful business man, an artist, nor a poet. Better than 
all, he will bea man. And a man self-controlled, brave, 
and God-fearing can never be despised, whatever else he 
may lack. More than this, he will be a tower of strength 
to the weak, and a saver of souls that but for him might 
never have sloughed their earthiness, or looked up to 
anything higher than riches or worldly success. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Benny’s Perilous Ride 


A True Story 
By J. M. Merrill 


EORGE WINTERS was a lumberman of northern 
Michigan at the time of mystory. Heowned and 
operated a logging railroad of his own construction, one 
that would be regarded as very crude at the present time. 
The rails were of the best white oak, and quite sub- 
stantial. The cars were of the same material as the 
rails, save for the wheels and axles, which were of iron 
and steel, shipped from a foundry at the East. 

The motive-power consisted of a stout span of horses 
for one car, and a span of ponies for the other,—there 
being only two cars at the time of which I write. The 
railroad was two miles long, penetrating to the heart of 
a large tract of valuable pine. 

At the mouth of a creek, which emptied into the Mus- 
kegon, Mr, Winters had built adam and erected a saw- 
mij. The dam formed’a pond, into which the logs 
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were rolled from the cars, which stopped on the brow 
of a high bluff overlooking the pond. 

Eighty rods from the bluff end of the railroad was a 
hill, and it was the custom of the teamsters to detach 
the horses from the car at the brow of the hill, and 
permit the loaded, car to rush down the incline alone. 
So ‘swift was the run of the loaded car down the hill, 
it was not believed possible that horses could keep out 
of its way, and no one was bold enough to think of trust- 
ing himself on the load, or permitting the horses to go 
down hill in front of the heavily laden car. © 

About sixty feet from the dumping-ground the rail- 
track came to an end, and a huge square post was set in 
the ground, to stop the car should it chance to go beyond 
the roll-way, which was seldom the case, as the spot for 
rolling the logs down the bluff was so far from the hill 
before mentioned; that the car lost its. force about the 
time the roll-way was reached. 

On one occasion the man who drove the pony team 
was sick, and Mr. Winters took his place for the day. 
His little son Benny, a bright lad of five, had often 
asked his father to let him go to the woods; and on this 
occasion Mr. Winters told his wife to bundle up Benny 
good and warm, as the day was cool, and he should ride 
with him on the car for the first trip after noon. 

The boy was delighted, and fairly screamed in glee as 
he saw the little black ponies halt before the house. 


Mrs. Winters kissed her son good-by, never dreaming of © 


the awful peril through which he was to pass ere she 
looked upon his face again. . 

The ride to: the pine woods was a delightful one to 
Benny. He saw novel sights, and his little tongue 
wagged unceasingly until the end of the journey. 

Mr. Winters placed his boy in one of the shanties, 
under the care of the matron, until his car should be 
loaded for the return. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon when Mr. 
Winters’ shout brought Benny and the matron to the 
door. They saw the lumberman seated on a pyramid of 
logs crowning the car. The load was so high the 
ponies were dwarfed in comparison. 

It wasa source of wonder to Benny how the ponies could 
draw such a mountain of wood. The shanty woman 
passed Benny up to his father, and the latter placed his 
boy in a hollow between two logs, on top of a stuffed 
sack, which proved to be avery comfortable seat indeed. 

Benny threw a kiss to the woman in the shanty door 
watching them off, then snuggled down beside his 
father, and remained silent for a long time, watching 
with wondering eyes the panoram&’ of green and brown 
that passed them by. 

‘Let me drive, papa,” cried Benny suddenly. 

With a smile the father put the reins into the chubby 
hands of the boy. 

“Git up, Dick! go ’long, Dan!” cried Benny, giving 
the reins a shake. 

Proud as a peacock the little boy drove, nor would he 
relinquish the lines until the clearing on the Muskegon 
where the mill-pond was became visibly near. 

When near the brow of the hill, Mr. Winters grasped 
the reins, and brought the car to a halt. 

“ What for you do that, papa?” asked Benny. 

“We get off here, Benny,” said Mr. Winters. 
would not do to go any farther. 
over the ponies and kill them.” 

The lumberman slipped over the side of the load to 
the ground. As he did so, he stumbled and fell. 

“Git up, Dick! git up, Dan! Go’long with you!” 

The voice of his boy giving this command to the 
ponies fell on the ear of the father as he scrambled to 
his feet. He saw the car move on toward the hill but a 
few yards distant, and a sickening sensation took posses- 
sion of him. He had presence of mind enough to yell 
“ Whoa!” and run to the heads of the ponies. 

The animals were attfiched to the car by asingle chain, 
and when Mr. Winters sprang before them the chain 
slackened. The ponies stopped, but the mountain of 
logs moved irresistibly forward, pressing against the 
rumps of the ponies. With a wild fear at heart, the 
lumberman saw that the car was already past the brow 
of the hill, and that nothing could stop its movement 
now. 

Feeling the push of the saw-logs against them, the 
ponies straightened the chain, and strove to keep ahead 
of the car. 

The ponies were doomed! Mr. Winter thought only 
of his boy now. He sprang aside as the heavy load of 

logs swept past. There, sitting up as straight as a cob, 
with the reins clutched tight in his chubby hand, was 
little Benny, his eyes dancing, his lips parted in a smile 


of deep delight. 


ii It 
The car might run 
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“My boy! my boy!” gasped the fond parent. 

He made a desperate attempt to clamber up the side 
of the rushing mound of logs. He was flung aside, and 
fell to the ground, half stunned by the fall. 

Springing up, he saw the loaded car rushing away 
down the hill with the swiftness of the wind. He saw 
the form of little Benny still clinging to the reins, but 
the ponies were hidden by the intervening logs. 

George Winters believed his boy was doomed to a 
horrible death, since the moment one or both of the 
ponies fell the car would be flung from the track, and 
everything dashed to pieces. 

With his heart in his mouth, the lumberman yan on 
down the hill, scarcely knowing what he was doing, 
When the level ground was reached, the ponies, now 
thoroughly frightened, increased their speed. When the 
chain would slacken, the frightened beasts, feeling the 
prod of the logs, would give a spurt, thus jerking the car 
forward again at a fearful rate of speed. 

The ponies were fast nearing the end of the road. They 
were sure to be crushed against the big post at a)l events. 
Mr. Winters closed his eyes, not caring to see the 
catastrophe. 

And now a faint shout fell on the anguished father’s 
ear. He ventured to look again. The car was now 
opposite the usual stopping-place, sixty feet from the 
big post. What was the lumberman’s astonishment to 
see the ponies turn swiftly from the track, allowing the 
car to sweep past. The chain was unhooked as by a 


“miracle, and little Benny was jerked from his perch by 


the reins to which he still tightly clung. 

The car dashed on, plunging against the post, wreck- 
ing it. Had Benny not fallen from his perch he might 
have been instantly killed. When Mr. Winters rushed 
panting on the scene, Benny sat up in the dust beside 
the track, still clinging to the reins, hatless, and quite 
disfigured by dirt, yet not seriously injured. One pony’s 
tail had been severed at the end by a wheel. 

“IT saved the ponies, papa,” lisped Benny, as the father 
caught his boy to his breast, and cried in excess of joy 
and thanksgiving. 


Sparta, Michigan. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they wiil, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columfs. 


Oo 


Systematic and Proportionate Giving 
in the Sunday-School 


By William A. Pickell 


APPILY for the credit of the church, within the 

past decade there has been a reviva! of interest in 

the subject of systematic and proportionate giving. This 

revival, however, has mostly confined itself to working 

in church congregations, and the Sunday-school has 
been left to follow the “old” methods of giving. 

Though there has been a revival, and many more are 
contributing of their means in the scriptural manner 
than formerly, but a small portion of our church mem- 
bership realizes the obligations of Christian stewardship, 
and few contribute of their substance “as the Lord has 
prospered them.” 

The ancient Mosaic law was to contribute not less 
than one-tenth; in the present dispensation the rule is 
to give “‘as the Lord prospers,” upon the first day of 
each week. This means giving both systematically and 
proportionately. 

The Sunday-school has often been termed the “ future 
of the church.” This is self-evident. The present 
scholars of the Sunday-school will, in a few years, form 
the active, working part of the church membership. 
Therefore it needs no argument to prove the fact that, if 
we are to have a church of the future composed entirely 
of systematic and proportionate givers, we must com- 
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mence in the Sunday-school, by example and practice, 
to teach the scholars to contribute both systematically 
and proportionately. The methods of giving largely in 
vogue in our Sunday-schools to-day will never teach 
our scholars to give in this manner. Scholars contribute 
when they are present; when absent, they do not. This 
is the case, tersely stated. 

How can we now teach our scholars how to give, so 
that when they go into the active work of the church 
they need not begin to learn? The answer seems to me 
to be, Introduce the envelope system in the Sunday- 
school. 

Though this system has become very popular in all 
Protestant bodies within recent years, and it is becoming 
more generally used each year, its use has been largely 
confined to church congregations. There is no reason 
why the envelope system, properly conducted, should 
not accomplish the same good work in the Sunday-school 
‘that it is doing in the church. To use this system in 
the Sunday-school is not a new suggestion. But the 
writer has had considerable experience with this system, 
and may beable to give some suggestions, from personal 
experience and observation, which will help some one to 
adapt the system to the needs of the school. 

Nearly every one is familiar with the practical work- 
ings of what is generally known as the envelope system, 
In church congregations a package of envelopes, one for 
each Sunday in the year, is given to each person who 
pledges himself to give a fixed amount each week so long 
as he is able todoso. Each packet contains a different 
number, a certain number representing a certain giver. 
* In the Sunday-school it is possible to conduct the 
system exactly in the same manner as it is conducted in 
the congregation ; but, in the writer’s judgment, it is bet- 
ter, in using the system in the Sunday-school, to keep 
accounts by classes, and not by individual teachers and 
scholars. As many packets of envelopes should be pre- 
pared as there are officers, teachers, and scholars in the 
school; but have all the packets for teacher and scholars 
of one class numbered alike, so that all the moneys con- 
tributed by the members of the school may be credited 
by classes only. The reason for numbering the enve- 
lopes in this way is this: it has been found to be a fact 
that where scholars know that the amount of their con- 
tribution will be known by some one else besides their 
teacher, they will not take a packet of envelopes, but 
when they are told that no one but themselves will know 
just how much they contribute, the money they con- 
tribute being credited to the account of the class, they 
will takea packet of envelopes. After thesystem has been 
introduced, and been in operation for some time, and its 
“strangeness” has worn off, a change to individual 
accounts can then be made, if desirable. 

After all the packets of envelopes have been distrib- 
uted by classes, and then by the teachers to thefr scholars, 

the auperintendent should explain that a contribution is 
to be placed in one of the enrelopes each Sunday, whether 
the scholar be present or absent. He should endeavor to 
do all he can to get the scholars interested, by explain- 
ing to them the privileges of giving, and what constitutes 
true giving. If he gets the scholars to contribute each 
week, through the envelopes, whether they are present 
or not, he will have secured systematic giving. 

Bit that is not all. Many a man comes to church sere 
vice Sunday after Sunday who is well able to contribute 
a dollar every week, and who places a penny on the plate 
every time it is presented to him. Such a man is a sys- 
tematic giver, but no one would think of saying that he 
fulfils his obligations. The gift must be proportionate. 

Proportionate giving will have to be secured through 
the instruction and example of superintendent and 
teachers. With the consent of parents, the scholars 
should be induced to promise to give a definite amount 
weekly. Let noscholar be slighted. Impress the fact 
that no amount is too small in the Lord’s sight, if it be 
contributed rightly. 

Those schools which have the excellent practice of 
contributing to benevolent objects one Sunday in each 
month may use the envelopes for the “ benevolences” 
also, by having a differently colored envelope prepared 
for the Sundays on which the benevolent offerings are to 
be made. 

The consideration of expense of the envelopes need 
not be made, as specially printed, numbered, and dated 
envelopes can be secured ata very nominal cost. In- 
creased receipts more than pay for this expense. 

If nothing else be gained by the introduction of the 
envelope system into the Sunday-school, we are confident 
there will be largely increased receipts. But we are 
equally confident that, when this system is properly con- 
ducted, it will accomplish a vastly more important result 
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than increased offerings,—education in the proper method 
of giving. 

The foregoing suggestions have been but part of what 
might be given. However, they may form an outline, by 
which superintendents can easily make details. 

The envelope system in the Sunday-school ensures 
systematic giving, and scholars can be trained to give 
proportionately. There is no question that we need a 
greater general practice of true giving. Too few of us 
realize that what we give is not solely our own, but has 
been loaned us for our use, And when we use what is 
our Lord’s for his own work, we are doing no more than 
we should. We are the Lord’s stewards. If by the 
introduction of the envelope system, or any other system 
that will do the same or better work, into our Sunday- 
schools, we can help those who are to follow us to con- 
tribute more scripturally than we have done, by all 
weans let us introduce it, 

Philadelphia. 

CD 


Blanks for reports of Sunday-school 
attendance by scholars away from 
home during vacations have frequently been employed. 
Often the form has been printed on postal-cards addressed 
to the Sunday-school secretary. Scholars take these 
with them, have the blanks filled, and mail them to him 
for record. This has been the successful method in 
vogue in the Armour Mission of Chicago. Two blank 
leaflet forms have now been issued in Chicago by the 
Oook County Association, one being under the heading 
of the Loyal Sunday School Army of America, Tht 
two are identical in the first part, or greeting : 


Vacation Blanks 


To THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ANY SABBATH-SCHOOL TO 
WHOM THIS MAY COME, GREETING : 


A member of our school, who is to be temporarily absent from 


us, is commended to your Christian watch-care during such 
absence. 


Nore.—Will you kindly fill out the attached certificate, and 
hand the same to the pupil, to be returned to our school ? 


The leaflets are perforated, for detaching the certificate 
form, given below the greeting. The simpler form is 
like this: 


THIS Is TO CERTIFY THAT 


A member of 

TRIES Abccednve bocce coves ceceee soneccees sosees sesese cecees cocesec De OEMOOL 
SIAM atials tisbian (dlbnse ccedte csoes ossnosesd cavenenee csvend has attended the 
idibseh canene ese stp boekbd séceceeceebe copecpegenecsoben ebecccens RD OE 
Wiesps so ecee oe seesseeee UPON the following Sabbaths : 

RS a re wry ee eee 

MN, | | Gpbebe «— Goneee | teceee = fwwnese > ennege 

SEI, eonnce . sesete «= entnen-  wbeben ,  eeege 

a a al Supt 
- 189.. 


The Loyal Army certificate is more elaborate, having 
ruled columns and squares for recording, not only dates 
of attendance, but whether the attendance is punctual or 
tardy, the lesson perfect or imperfect, and whether or 
not a contribution is given. Copies of these blanks have 
been sent by the county association to all Sunday-school 
superintendents in the county, and it is said that the 
blanks will be extensively used this year. 


.. 


A printed order of service used re- 
cently in the First Congregational 
Sunday-school of Germantown, Pennsylvania, begins 
with an invitation to visitors to jcin in all the exercises. 
Two bells, two minutes apart, are struck for attention. 
A hymn, a responsive reading, the long-meter doxology, 
&@ prayer, and a second hymn, make up the opening. 
The next head is “Bible Responses,” consisting of 
memory verses, the text of the morning’s sermon, and 
the golden text of the day’s lesson. “Church Remind- 
ers” follow, copied by permission from the Park Place 
Congregational Sunday-school of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. These are denominational] questions, beginning 
with general references to other denominations, and fol- 
lowed with definite answers, repeated by the school, on 
questions regarding Oongregational characteristics, re- 
quirements for membership, edacational and missionary 
work, and benevolences. Additions to the Sunday- 
school library are reported, and notices are given, fol- 
lowed by a song preceding the “ Bible Lesson Service.” 
The lesson is read, a song is sung, and there is a moment 


of silent prayer patees the class work begins. The'glos- 


An Order of Service 
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ing exercises include a song, questions on the lesson, the 
secretary's report, a responsive reading, a musical re- 
sponse by the school (‘‘ Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in thee”), the Lord’s Prayer, silent prayer, and 
dismissal. Below the printed order are these sugges- 
tions: 

Enter heartily into all the services. ‘ 

Do not whisper, talk, or change your seats during the open- 
ing and closing exercises. 

Face the desk during the opening and closing exercises. 

Remember that the underscoring indicates that the school is 
expected to stand. 

Late comers will please remain in the vestibules during the 
reading of Scripture and prayer. 

Library books are not to be looked at until the close of the 








“What Doest Thou Here?” 
By the Rev. J. E. Ingharo 


EAR Sunday-school teachers: Some one has said 
“ Purpose is character crystalized.” 
the thread around which character crystalizes. 

Did you eversee rock candy made? A thread is hung 
in a jar of syrup, and those many-sided prisms of pure 
sugar gather around that thread, always striving to form 
certain fixed shapes. The candy so formed is pure sugar, 
as the impurities settle out of thesyrup. The rock candy 
is hard and rough, perhaps. 

What is the thread doing in the syrup? Furnishing 
a center or starting-point, around which the prisms are 
formed. 

Purpose is the thread of life, around which the 
thoughts, efforts, and activities which go to make up 
character center and crystalize in regular form. Char- 
acter that has a fixed purpose at the center is pure. It 
may be purely good, or it may be purely bad. Charac- 
ter is hard and firm, and sometimes rough and jagged. 

Have you any purpose in teaching your Sunday-school 
classes? any thread around which your lives center in 
this work ? 

Here are two teachers. I go to one friend, saying, “I 
should like to have you takeclass No.8.” “ Well, now, 
really Iam so busy I don’t think I had better, but I 
will,” is the reply. It was done to please me only. 
Results: Sunday, A. M., fifteen minutes’ study (?) of the 
lesson after the teacher is ready for church. A listless, 
uneasy, inattentive class; a tired, disgusted teacher, who 
is inexpressibly relieved when the superintendent’s bell 
rings to close school. Class No: 8 drops off in atten- 
dance, its teacher is absent three or four Sundays every 
quarter. No. 8 ceases to be a class, and we wonder why 
the children don’t like to go to Sunday-school. 

I go to another friend. “I should like to have you 
take class No. 10.” ‘ Well, I have wanted a class for 
some time, for I love children, but I hate to leave the 
Bible class. Yes, I will take it, but I may have to come 
to you for a little help about the lesson. There are so 
many things I don’t know.” Results: Every Sunday 
afternoon one to three hours’ work on the next Sunday’s 
lesson, a half-hour or more just before bedtime in study 
and prayer each night in the week ; regular attendance 
and careful attention at the teachers’-meeting every 
Friday night, with a lot of questions that have puzzled 
or interested; Sunday noon a little struggle to see who 
shall sit nearest the teacher ; strict attention to the origi- 
nal way of presenting the lesson, independent of Sunday- 
school periodicals. The class grows until division is 
necessary, and it is a wise superintendent who can divide 
such a class, Each member of the class is a member of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor or 
Junior Endeavor, and faithfully keeps the Endeavor 
pledge. 

What is the difference? In one case there is no pur- 
pose, no character-crystalization, no success. In the 
other, there is purpose. “This one thing I do:” I will 
understand the lesson. And mischief-making Johnny, 
or thick-headed Lucy, shall understand at least one point 
of it. 

** What doest thou here?” (1 Kings 19:9.) It is the 
voice of God that comes to you, Sunday-school teachers, 
as it came to Elijah of old. What are you doing for 
those young souls committed for so short a time to your 


charge? Are you jutting them off with a fifteen-min- 


I think it is, 
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ute study of the lesson on your own part, and a little 
aimless talk for thirty minutes about a lesson you don’t 
understand, with the “Ob! what a bore” feeling in 
your heart? Are you putting them off with no love for 
children, and, alas! little love for Christin your heart? 

You need enthusiasm in Sunday,school work. Yes, 
the true en Theos—“ God within,”—the Holy Spirit 
breathing out through your lips, “‘ Suffer the children to 
come, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

O teachers! you who are listless in your work, who 
do not prepare yourselves, the souls of those children are 
worth more than all the rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
sapphires, and pearls in the world. Christ did not come 
into the world to save those baubles which we mount 
with gold, and wear on taper fingers or at snowy throats, 
or set in imperial crowns. 

All those glittering pebbles shall perish when the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat. Ay, the heavens, with 
their starry gems, shall pass away, but those souls of 
your pupils shall live forever, and Christ died to save 
them. -What are you doing to save them? Shall they 
be set as stars in the crown of your rejoicing? 

The enthusiasm you spend on your business, on your 
housekeeping, on your day-school teaching, on your 
society duties,— yes, and perhaps on your dress, or 
your bicycles even, would save some of the souls in your 
class,—save them for Christ through all eternity. Is it 
not worth our while to love and to live for those boys 
and girls, those men and women, for whom Christ died? 
Have a purpose in your work, and let your whole thought 
crystalize around that thread, and character shall result 
therefrom. 


Mazeppa, Minn. 
HO 


Home-made maps for class use may 
have their first value in the making. 
Perhaps the teacher is not as familiar 
with Palestine, Asia Minor, or a modern mission-field, as 
he thought. So his map-making may do him good, and 
making may be better than buying. In making a dis- 
sected map, for example, though the map be purchased, 
the process of mounting, cutting, numbering, and desig- 
nating places, will fix the map in the teacher’s mind, 
An inexpensive map, printed on paper rather than cloth, 
purchased, or cut out of an old geography, is pasted upon 
a thin piece of wood, or upon thick cardboard. Holes 
are bored or punched in the map at the principal cities 
or places of interest, into which pegs may be put. These 
are whittled out of soft pine, with square heads for cities 
and towns, and round heads for hills and mountains, are 
colored according to the maker’s fancy, and are numbered. 
A frame is made, with a tight back, into which the map 
just fits, and may easily be laid, as in a shallow tray. A 
picture-framer will make the frame at a trifling cost, 
The map is cut into irregular pieces with a jig-saw or 
a knife, and the pieces are numbered on the back in the 
order in which they should be put together. In the class, 
or in the primary department, the teacher distributes the 
pieces of the map, Which have been shaken together and 
mixed up. Then she calls for the pieces by number, the 
scholars, one by one, putting them into place in the frame 
until the whole map is put together. After this, the 
numbered pegs are distributed, and being called for, as 
the names of towns, mountains, etc., are one by one put 
into the holes numbered to correspond. Meanwhile the 
running comment and instruction of the teacher is going 
on, regarding the country under view. The frame may 
be placed on a table for the children to approach in suc- 
cession, or may be held on the teacher’s lap in the class, 
A numberof maps of different countries may be made 
to fit in the same frame, each dissected map being kept 
in its own separate box when not in use. 


The Teacher as a 
Map-Maker 
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PiveeMinute Striking while the iron is hot is a 
Conferences after common-sense theory, but it is not 
School always remembered in Sunday-school 

work. One way of practising this theory is in vogue in 
the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Media, Pennsylvania. 
Officers and teachers remain after school for a five-minute 
conference on the “troubles of the day.” One teacher 
had three scholars present when there should have been 
six. Whatisthetrouble? More visiting is prescribed. 
Another teacher has suffered from inattention, perhaps. 
Some one may suggest that he try having the scholars 
teach the class in turn fora while. Another may com- 
plain of interruptions, and the trouble may be met by a 
better arrangement of the school program. So, in a few 
moments, the leaders are brought into closer touch and 


greater sympathy with each other. 


























Lesson Calendar 


' Third Quarter, 1896 
4. Tuly 26.—God’s Promises tO David............-000-seseseeceeeesees 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 








5. August 2.—David’s Kind 2Sam.¢@: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David’s Victories .28am., 10; 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confession and Forgiveness.............. Psa, 32; 1-11 
8. August 23,—A bsalom’s Rebellion.................csdessseseeneeeee 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 
9. August 30.—Absalom’s Defeat and Death..........:. 2 Sam. 18 : 9-17, 32, 33 
10. September 6.—David’s Love for Ged’s House............. 1 Chron. 22: 6-16 
11, September 13.—David’s Gratitude to God............0+0000000# 2 Sam. 22: 40-51 
12, September 20.—Destructive Vices Prov. 16: 22-33 





13. September 27.—Review. 
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Oo 
5.—David and the House of Saul 


2 Samuel 4:4; 9: 1-13; 16: 1-14; 19: 16-30; 21: 1-14. 
I. ANAtysis OF THE MATERIAL. 

Jonathan, at his death, had a son, Mephibosheth (Merib- 
baal), five years old, a digiale (2 Sam. 4:4). When Dagid 
had settled himself upon the throne,—no one knows exactly 
when,—he inquired about Mephiboshetb,—now a married 
man with a young son (9: 12), restored to him the family 
estates, which had passed into David’s possession when he 
came to the throne (12: 8), and made him live at Jerusalem, 
aroyal guest. Some time later (21:7), as expiation for a famine 
which cursed the land, and was understood to demand atone- 
ment for the crime of Saul against the Gibeonites, David 
allowed seven of Saul’s descendants to be put to death (21 : 
1-14), but protected Mephibosheth. Later still, when driven 
from Jerusalem, David was led to think that Mephibosheth 
was a traitor to him (16: 1-4), and had other tokens of the 
hostility of Saul’s retainers (16 : 5-14). On David’s return, 
all of these men hastened to show submissive loyalty (19 : 
16-30), and were pardoned. 


II. Topics ror Srupy. 

“1. David, Saul, and Jonathan, (1.) Their early relations. 
Recall the favor which David found in Saul’s eyes, and the 
‘unselfish love between him and Jonathan. Remember how 
‘magnanimous David was when his persecutor was in his 
power; how intense grew the affectign which bound him to 
Jonathan. Especially note the effect of this when Saul and 
Jonathan were dead, and he could set forth to Israel (2 Sam. 
1: 19-27) the nobler side of their lives, (2.) David’s policy 
toward Ishbosheth (see Study 1). A policy of non-inter- 
ference. He would not wage war against his kindred. He 
waited for the way tothe throne of all Israel to be made 
clear, (3.) David’s royal policy toward the remnants of the 
house of Saul. Apparently a policy of distinct generosity, 
kindness, and good-will. Kittel says that he “thereby united 
magnanimity and prudence.” He treated Mephibosheth 
royally, and yet had him under his eye, (4.) The light on 
David,—as a friend, as a ruler. 

2. The Execution of Saul’s Sons. (1.) The cause. Israel 
had sworn to protect Gibeon (Josh. 9: 15,19). Saul, in an 
intemperate fit of zeal, had tried to exterminate the Gibeon- 
ites (2 Sam. 21 : 2), violating the solemn treaty, hence upon 
his house was blood-guiltiness (21:1). David and the people 
were led to believe that a long-continued famine would not 
be relieved until this guiltiness was removed. The Gibeonites 
would accept no ransom; they demanded human life in 
expiation. (2.) The form. Seven male descendants of Saul 
are demanded. Perfect number? Not necessarily all there 
were. Mephibosheth exempted by the king’s order. They 
were crucified (after being put to death) “unto the Lord,” as 
asolemn expiation. (3.) David’sshare. Some say it was a 
cleyer trick on his part to get rid of possible rivals. Does it 
not seem more congruous to regard him as a not over-willing 
agent fulfilling what seemed to be a national religious duty? 


YX 
Lesson 5, August 2, 1896 


David’s Kindness 


JOLDEN Text: Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love.—Rom. 12: 10. 
(2 Sam. 9: 1-13. Memory verse, 7.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And David said, Is there yet 1 And David said, Is there yet 
any that is left of the house of any that is left of the house of 


Saul, that I may shew him kind- Saul, that I may shew him 
ness for Jén’a-than’s sake? kindness for Jonathan's 

2 And there was of the houseof 2 sake? And there was of the 
Saul a servant whose name was house of Saul a servant whose 
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Zi’ba. And when they had 
called him unto David, the king 
said unto him, Art thou Zi’ba? 
And he said, Thy servant is he. 

3 And the king said, Js there 
not yet any of the house of Saul, 
that I may shew the kindness of 
God unto him? And Zi’ba said 
unto the, king, Jén’a-than hath 
yet a son, whichis lameon his feet. 

4 And the king said unto him, 
Where is he? And Zi’ba said 
unto the king, Behold, he is in 
the house of Mi’chir, the son of 
Am/mi-el, in Lé6-débar. 

5 ¢ Then king David sent, and 
fetched him out of the house of 
Ma’chir, the son of Am/’mi-el, 
from Lé-dé’bar. 

6 Now when Me-phib’o-shéth, 
the son of Jén’a-than, the son of 
Saul, was come unto David, he 
fell on his face, and did reverence. 





name was Ziba, and they 

called him unto David; and 

the king said unto him, Art 

thou Ziba? And he said, Thy 
3 servant is he. And the king 
said, Is there not yet any of 
the house of Saul, that I may 
shew the kindness of God unto 
him? And Ziba said unto the 
king, } Jonathan hath yet a 
son, which is lame on his feet. 
And the king said unto him, 
Where is he? And Ziba said 
unto the king, Behold, heis in 
the house of Machir the son 
of Ammiel, in Lo-debar. 
5 Then king David sent,.and 

fetched him out of the house 

of Machir the son of Ammiel, 
6 from Lo-debar. And Me- 
phibosheth, the son of Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, came 
unto David, and fell on his 


ss 


And David said, Me-phib’o- face, and did obeisance. And 
shéth. And he answered, Be- David said, Mephibosheth. 
hold thy servant! And he answered, Behold thy 


7 servant! And David said 
unto him, Fear not: for I will 
surely shew thee kindness for 
Jonathan thy father’s sake, 
and will restore thee all the 
2jand of Saul thy father; and 
thou shalt eat bread at my 

8 table continually. And he did 


7 ¥ And David said unto him, 
Fear not: for I will surely shew 
thee kindness for Jén’a-than thy 
father’s sake, and will restore 
thee all the land of Saul thy 
father; and thou shalt eat bread 
at my table continually. 

8 And he bowed himself, and 
said, What is thy servant, that 
thou shouldest look upon such a 
dead dog as I am? 

9 Then the king called to 
Zi’ba, Saul’s servant, and said 
unto him, I have given unto thy 
master’s son all that pertained 
to Saul and to all his house. 

10 Thou therefore, and thy sons, 
and thy servants, shall till the 
land for him, and thou shalt 
bring in the fruits, that thy mas- 
ter’s son may have food to eat : 
but Me-phib’o-shéth thy master’s 
son shall eat bread alway at my 
table. Now Zi’ba had fifteen sons 
and twenty servants, 

11 Then said Zi’ba unto the 
king, According to all that my 11 
lord the king hath commanded 
his servant, so shall thy servant 
do. As for Me-phib’o-shéth, said 
the king, he shall eat at my table, 
as one of the king’s sons. king, he shall eat at my table, 

12 And Me-phib’o-shéth had a as one of the king’s sons. 
young son, whose name was 12 And Mephibosheth had a 
Mi’cha, And all that dwelt in young son, whose name was 
the house of Zi’ba were servants Mica, And all that dwelt in 
unto Me-phib’o-shéth, the house of Ziba were -ser- 

13 So Me-phib’-o-shéth dwelt in 13 vants unto Mephibosheth. So 
Je-ru’sa-lém : for he did eat con- Mephibosheth dwelt in Jeru- 
tinually at the king’s table; and salem : for he did eat continu- 
‘was lame on both his feet. ally at the king’s table; and 
he was lame on both his feet. 


thy servant, that thou should- 

est look upon such a dead dog 
9as I am? Then the king 

called to Ziba, Saul’s servant, 

and said unto him, All that 

pertained to Saul and to all 

his house have I given unto 
10 thy master’s son. And thou 
shalt till the land for him, 
thou, and thy sons, and thy 
servants ; and thou shalt bring 
in the fruils, that thy master’s 
son may pave bread to eat: 
but Mephibosheth thy master’s 
son shall eat bread alway at 
my table. Now Ziba had fif- 
teen sons and twenty servants. 
Then said Ziba unto the king, 
According to all that my lord 
the king commandeth his ser- 
vant, so shall thy servant do. 
3 As for Mephibosheth, said the 





1See ch. iv. 4. 2 Heb. feld. %Or, But Mephibosheth eateth &c. 
The American Revisers would substitute “show” for ‘“shew”’ in 
verses 1 and 3, and “ who” or “that” for’ which ” in verse 3. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: God’s Care of his Chosen. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He chose David also 

his servant, and took him from the sReepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 
Lesson Topic: Inspiring to Kindly Deeds. 


1. Opportunity Sought, vs. 1-4. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Opportunity Found, vs. 5-8. 
3- Opportunity Improved, vs. 9-13. 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—2 SAM. 9: 1-13. David's kindness. 
T.—1 Sam. 20: 11-17. David and Jonathan. 
W.—1 Sam. 20: 35-42. A sorrowful parting. 
T.—2 Sam. 19 : 24-30. A glad welcome. 
F.—Prov. 27: 1-10. Constancy in friendship. 
S.—Job 29 : 1-16. A blessed memory. 


S.—Eph. 3: 8-19. The love of Christ. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


oO 
Lesson Analysis 


I, OPPORTUNITY SOUGHT. 
1. An Enemy Remembered : 


Is there yet any that is left of the house of Saul f (1.) 


Saul was David’s enemy am | (1 Sam. 18 : 29). 
The enemy hath persecuted my soul (Psa. 143 :3). 


2. A Benefaction Proposed : 
That I may shew him kindness for Jonathan’s sake (1). 


Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house a Sam. 20 : 15). 
To do good and to communicate forget not tneb. 13 : 16). 


3- An Inquiry Pressed : 
Is there not yet any, ... that I may shew the kindness f (3.) 


Then shalt thou inquire, and make search, and ask (Deut. 13 : 14), 
Search out who in it is worthy (Matt. 10 : 11).! 


4- The Beneficiary Designated 3 
Behold, he is in the house of Machir (4). 


Bebold, he hath hid himself among the stuff (1 Sain. 10 : 22), 
Seek, ahd ye shall find (Matt. 7 :7). 


obeisance, and said, What is © 


II, OPPORTUNITY FOUND, 


1. The Beneficiary Brought : 
King David sent, and fetched him (5). 
She... sent her handmaid to fetch it panet. 2: 
They game and besought them; and. qo them out (Acts 
2. The King Greeted : 

Mephibosheth . . . fell on his face, and did obeisance (6). 
Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him (Gen. 17:3). 
ba : aa .. fell upon their faces, and worshipped God (Rev. 
3- The Kindness Assured : 

Fear not: for I will surely shew thee kindness (7). 


My faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him (Psa. 89 ; 24). 
The sure mercies of David (Isa. 55 : 3), 


4- The Kindness Acknowledged : 


What is thy servant, that thou shouldest look upon such f (8.) 


Forget not all his benefits (Psa, 103 : 2). 
Thanks be to God for his Aumwke At. ‘gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15), 


III, OPPORTUNITY IMPROVED, 


1. The Benefaction Announced : 
All that pertained to Saul . . . have I given (9). 


Behold, thine is all that pertaineth unto pane (2 Sam. 16:4), 
I say, Thou and Ziba div the land (2 Sam. 19 ; 29). 


a. The Land Tilled : 

Thou shalt till the land for him (10). 
The Lord... put him into the garden .. . to dress it (Gen, 2 : 15). 
He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread (Prov. 12: 11). 
3- An Honor Conferred : 

He shali eat at my table, as one of the king’s sons (11). 


Among them that did eat at thine own ey @ Sam. 19 : 28), 
Thou preparest a table before me (Psa, 23 : 


— 
Verse 1.—‘‘Is there yet any that i left,... that I may shew him 
kindness?" (1) A noble purpose ; (2) A searching inquiry. 


Verse 6 —'' King David sent and fetched him.” Jonathan’ ’s son 
(1) Sought; (2) Yoana; ; (8) Brought; (4) Blessed. 

Verse 7.—‘'I will surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan thy 
father’s sake." (1) An old friendshi pods (2) A new chan- 
nel opened ; (3) A generous spirit indul 

Verse 10.—' Thou shalt till the lan r him.” (1) David's gift; 
(2) Ziba’ 8 duty ; (3) Mephibosheth’s enrichment.”’ 

Verse 11.—" He shall eat at my table, as one of the king’s sons.”’” 
(1) Abundant maintenance; (2) Honorable companionship; (8) 
Noble patronage. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ATE.—Mephibosheth was five years old at the death of 
Saul (2 Sam. 4: 4), and therefore twelve or thirteen 
when David became king over all Israel. When brought to 
court he was a married man with a “ little” son (9:12). It 
follows that this was neither much earlier nor much later 
than the close of David’s wars of conquest, about the four- 
teenth year of his reign in Jerusalem. It was subsequent {9 
his great siu, and was probably one of the earliest of the 
fruits of his repentance. 

MEPHIBOSHETH’S PosITIoN IN THE HovsE or Savut.—So 
far as the records show, all the sons of Saul were now dead, 
except the two sons of Rizpah, the brilliant secondary wife 
whom Saul married in his old age (2Sam.21:8). Mephibo- 
sheth, as the representative of Saul’s eldest son, had the pre- 
cedence over these and over Saul’s grandsons, and was Saul’s 
heir. 

OTHER AccouNTSs OF MEPHIBOSHETH.—See 1 Chronicles 
8 : 34-40; 9: 40-44; 2Samuel 4:4; 21:7; 16: 1-4; 19: 
24-30. 

His Name.—It was originally Meribbaal (1 Chron. 8 : 34; 
9:40). Here and in some other placesin the Old Testa- 
ment the word bosheth, signifying shamefulness, is substi- 
tuted for the word baal. The word baal in the original name 
might be explained by supposing that Jonathan was a wor- 
shiper of Baal, or by supposing that he named his son to 
indicate opposition to Baal, or by supposing that he thought 
of the word as a descriptive term, denoting lord, and applied 
it to Jehovah. This last is the most probable supposition. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—King David enters upon an investigation.—Js 
there yet any that is left? It is not creditable to the worldly- 
minded David of past years that he has neglected this matter 
until now, when he has grown sons associated with him in 
public office. It is to the credit of his repentance that he is 
led, even at this late time, to cease from his neglect.—Of the 
house of Saul: Officially, at least, David is not aware of 
Mephibosheth’s existence. Probably he is not, in fact, aware 
of it. His covenant with Jonathan (1 Sam. 20 : 14, 15) 
bound him to Jonathan’s descendants. He now gives it a 
large interpretation, making it include Jonathan’s relatives, 
Perhaps the expression is to be understood as implying that 
all Saul’s living children and grandchildren, except Michal, 
had hitherto kept themselves in seclusion, lest David should 
secure his own throne by putting them to death.—For Jona- 
than’s sake: The busy king doubtless retains very tender 
recollections of his old friend, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Verses 2-4.—David finds a man who gives him the infor- 
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mation he seeks.— There was of the house of Saul: Better, “the 
house of Saul had.” The statement is not that Ziba was of 
the blood of the family of Saul, but that he was in some 
sense the property of the ‘family.—A servant: Probably a 
slave, possibly a former participant in Sanl’s government. 
But whether a slave or a former public minister, Ziba was a 
man of brains, and of ‘property and position, the father of 
fifteen sons and the owner of twenty slaves (v.10). In the 
older civilizations a man’s being a slave did not necessarily 
prevent his having a large career. It is not improbable 
that David and Ziba were old acquaintances. 

What follows is an account of business transacted in a 
very formal manner, but the report of it is terse and graphic, 
leaving out details, and giving the essential points sharply.— 
The kindness of God: The kindness required by God, in 
view of the relations of the two men and their covenant and 
oath. David had promised to show to Jonathan and his 
house “the kindness of the Lord” (1 Sam. 20:14). Very 
likely he explained this to Ziba, and told him that he was 
seeking to keep his promise.—Jonathan hath yet a son: There 
are other men of Saul’s house, but Jonathan’s son has the 
first claim.—Lame on his feet: In the Hebrew, “smitten of 
feet,”—an unusual phrase, occurring only here and in 2 Sam- 
uel 4:4. The phrase in verse 13 is different. When thé 
poor child was five years old, the news came that his father 
and grandfather had both been killed in battle, “and his 
nurse took him up and fled, and it happened, as she hurried 

ein fleeing, that he fell and lamed himself” (2 Sam. 4: 4). 
Ziba feels bound to state this fact, though he is not sure how 
David will take it. Perhaps it will be a recommendation 
in David’s eyes, seeing that the cripple will be less likely to 
become a rival. Or perhaps it will have the opposite effect, 
and the king will prefer some one who is not a cripple.— 
Where is he? David is not deterred by the man’s lameness.— 
Machir the son of Ammiel: Bathsheba’s father was named 
Ammiel (1 Chron. 3: 5), or, by transposition of the parts, 
Bliam (2 Sam. 11: 3), and we have here the possibility that 
Bathsheba and Mephibosheth may have been playmates, and 
that her influence had something to do with his good for- 
tune.—Lo-debar : Somewhere in the vicinity of Mahanaim 
(2 Sam. 17 : 27), where the headquarters of Abner and Ish- 
bosheth had been (2 Sam, 2: 8, 12, 29). The indications are 
that certain very faithful friends of the house of Saul lived 
in this region, and some of the same men, later, showed 
themselves equally faithful to David, when he was in adver- 
sity (2 Sam. 17 : 24, 27; 19: 32). 

Verses 5-8.—David brings Mephibosheth to the court. The 
account is still given in official style, stating names, places, 
and genealogies in full, so that there may be no room for mis- 
take, but presenting the acts performed in wonderfully brief 
and graphic form of statement.—Sent, and fetched him: He 
was officially summoned, and attended. It is likely that he 
and his friends had misgivings as to whether he would be 
honored as a friend or destroyed as a possible rival. At all 
events, he must leave the relative obscurity in which he has 
hitherto been safe.—Mephibosheth . . . came unto David: 
What sort of a man was he? A pretty full reply to this 
question may be found in verses 11-13, and in the accounts of 
the rebellion of Absalom. Both his feet were crippled 
(v. 18), and in a condition to require care (19: 24). Thus 
he was measurably helpless (19 : 26). He had been accus- 
tomed to be treated with deference and loyalty, as the heir 
of a king, whom some turn of fortune might bring again to 
the throne. We must think of him as gentlemanly in bear- 
ing and manners, and as having some royul qualities; for his 
faithful retainers long cherished the thought that he might 
“come to his own” (2 Sam. 16:3, where we must think of 
Ziba as trying to ride two horses, and as expressing, not, 
indeed, Mephibosheth’s ambitions, but his own ambitions 
for Mephibosheth). He may have been scholarly and intel- 
lectual, but he was weak in practical affairs, needing Ziba 
to manage him. In the Absalom rebellion he allowed him- 
self to be put in a false position, and showed his loyalty to 
David by neglecting his toilet, and not by devising means for 
being useful. We may be sure that his childish imagination 
had been filled with tales concerning David as his father’s 
friend and his aunt’s husband, and, doubtless, also with 
thoughts concerning David as the usurper of the throne that 
properly belonged to himself. Such was the man who had 
been escorted by the royal guards from his home, and was 
now prostrate before the king—And David said, Mephibo- 
sheth: The king grants recognition to the prostrate man.— 
Behold thy servant: So far as the words go, a mere common- 
place, perfunctory answer, but in this case an answer crowded 
fall of hopes and fears and contending emotions. Which 
would this man prove to be, his father’s friend, or his own 
jealous rival ?—Fear not: He is not long left in doubt.—For 
Jonathan thy father’s sake: We may be certain that the words 
were spoken with feeling, and that Mephibosheth was re- 
assured as he noted the tone of the king’s voice. Following 
his usual order, the writer here first says, generically, that 
David will do kindness to Mephibosheth, and then specifies 
the two principal things in which the kindness will consist.— 
Restore thee all the land: Mephibosheth was the natural heir 
to whatever real estate Saul had. Thisshall now be put into 
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his possession. The language does not necessarily imply 
that this land was then held as David's property, but proba- 
bly that was the case. In taking the kingdom, David had 
taken, presumably, whatever had belonged to the kings that 
preceded him.— Lat bread at my table continually : This would 
be an honor to Mephibosheth, and in many ways an advantage 
to him; but it would also be, on his part, the recognition of 
David's sovereignty.— He did obeisance: Accepting the situa- 
tion, apparently. 

Three things should here be noted. First, the arrangement 
was a shrewd and wise one in the interest of David himself. 
Michal was now so old as to render it certain that Saul would 
have no grandson of David’s blood. Affairs might take a 
turn in which the heir of Saul would be dangerous to David. 
The regular thing to do, in those ages, was to remove the 
danger by putting the heir to death. David, instead, brought 
him to court, seated him at his own table, kept him where 
all his movements would be known, put him in the position 
of publicly recognizing David's right to sovereignty, bound 
him to himself by ties of old friendship and new kindness,— 
in fine, so placed him that he could not be dangerous if he 
would, and would not if he could. Second, David avoided 
lavishing unearned favors upon Mephibosheth, and simply 
gave and required what was just. It was reasonable that 
Saul’s grandson should have the land to which he was natural 
heir, and should be treated with the respect that was due to 
his birth ; and it was reasonable that he should acknowledge 
the manifestly just claim of David to the throne. And, 
third, David’s conduct was not necessarily one whit the less 
magnanimous, or the less fine as an exhibition of friendship 
or of ethical or spiritual excellence, for its thus showing a 
due regard to David’s own interests, and to justice as defined 
by the Golden Rule. It is a mistake to sneer at kindnesses 
done as “ calculating,” if they happen to be to the advantage 
of those who do them. The pursuing of our interests con- 
sistently with the law of love is often quite as difficult, and 
quite as high an achievement, as the sacrificing of those 
interests for the sake of the law of love. There are cases in 
which only he who knows the heart can tell which is the finer. 

Verses 9, 10.—The king makes provision for carrying out 
his kindness to his friend’s son.—Ziba, Saul’s servant: History 
records no finer instances of loyalty than those that have 
sometimes appeared in the conduct of slaves toward their 
masters or their masters’ families. Our Southern negroes 
have enriched our history and our literature with instances 
of this sort. Among slaves of this class Ziba stands high. A 
shrewd man, not over scrupulous, but level-headed, always 
aware which way the wind was blowing, he won influence 
and fortune for himself, but made these subordinate to his 
romantic devotion to his helpless princely master.—Said unto 
him: Now that it comes to business, David deals, not with 
Mephibosheth, but with Ziba, He appreciates the fact that 
Ziba is the one who will have to Jook after things, while 
Mephibosheth himself will need looking after.—T7» Saul and 
to all his house: The deed of gift is made wide enough to 
cover everything.— Thou shalt till the land for him, etc.: This 
arrangement removes responsibility from Mephibosheth, and 
provides for him, and it both rewards Ziba and gives new 
scope to his loyalty to his master.—May have bread to eat: 
The Janguage is figurative. The idea is, may have an income 
to support him in proper style—Zat...at my table: The 
king states the arrangement to Ziba, as he has already stated 
it to Mephibosheth.—Fijteen sons and twenty servants: Ziba 
was not dependent on his master. He might long ago have 
left the house of Saul, and set up for himself. It was loyalty 
that bound him. 

Verse 11.—Ziba, in reply, accepts the charge committed to 
him, and says a few words as to the way in which he has 
brought up his young master, whose breeding, he hopes, will 
not disgrace the king’s table.—So will thy servant do: Mephibo- 
sheth being one eating at my table, as one of the sons of the king: 
This is a strictly mechanical translation. Perhaps the last 
clause should be disconnected, as in the versions, and in some 
way put in the mouth of David. But it gives a natural sense 
without any such dislocating process. Now that David recog- 
nizes Mephibosheth as a prince, fit to eat with princes, his 
old slave takes a pardonable pridein saying that he has never 
been unmindful of the princely character of his master, but 
has endeavored, with the resources at his command, to edu- 


cate him as a boy of royal birth should be educated. It is. 


likely that Ziba had cared for him even when he was in the 
house of Machir. The true-hearted slave is confident that 
the son of the old king is qualified to associate with kings’ 
sons; he will not shame his blood, nor forget what old Ziba 
taught him. 

Verses 12, 13.—The account closes with four circumstan- 
tial statements: that Mephibosheth had a young son; that 
Ziba’s household and servants were at his disposal, to increase 
his prestige; that his home establishment was, on account of 
his obligation to eat at the king's table, in Jerusalem, and not 
on his ancestral lands; that his lameness affected both his feet. 

David's court abounded in beautiful things and in hand- 
some men; but it may be doubted whether, as the years went 
by, Jerusalem had a citizen whose presence was more homan- 


izing, or more influential in awakening sympathy for the 
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king, or kindly feeling among his subjects, than that of the 
unfortunate, and yet thrice fortunate, son of Jonathan. / 

Auburn Theological Seminary. + . 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


IXTEEN years, according to the chronology of our Ver- 
sion, had passed since Saul and the glorious Jonathan 
lay in their blood on the gray slopes of Gilboa. Two other 
sons of “the desired one” had fallen loyally fighting at his 
side. Ishbosheth had been murdered, and about twenty years 
later (2 Sam. 21) David was to'give up the five sons of his 
wife Michal, the daughter of Saul, and the two sons of 
Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, or wife in the second degree, to 
the Gibeonites, to be put to death by them in satisfaction of 
blood revenge demanded for some of their people killed by 
Saul some forty years before. 

There were thus still living, at the close of the sixteen 
years after the battle of Gilboa, seven sons or grandsons of the 
former king, none of these being Jonathan’s, the friend of 
friends to David. Yet, strange as it may appear, David is 
represented as not knowing of the survivors of the old 
dynasty, or even of the existence of a son of Jonathan who 
was living across the Jordan, fear lest David should carry 
out the Oriental policy of murdering the members of a de- 
throned family making them, very possibly, seek safety in 


—— and obscurity. 
. ree years of incessant war after the taking of Jerusalem 


(see margin) may further have helped to keep him in igno- 
rance of home affairs; for in that brief time he had extended 
his empire, thanks to a temporary weakness of Assyria, from 
Hamath on the Orontes to Edom, and from the Jordan to 
the Euphrates, including the dominions of Moab, Ammon, and 
Damascus, with the wilderness haunts of the great Bed’ ween 
tribe of Amalek (2Sam.8). But peace had now returned 
and the king naturally bethought him of the house of Saul. 
“Was there yet any one left of itythat he might show him 
kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” 

Ziba, a former slave of Saul, summoned to David, supplied 
the desired information. There was still a son of Jonathan, 
Mephibosheth, lame in both feet from his infancy, who had 
been brought up in the household of a great shaykh of the tribe 
of Manasseh, Machir by name, and was now living with him 
at Lo-debar, “no pasture,” a place in leafy Gilead. A mes- 
sage from David at once brought the poor lame creature to 
Jerusalem. 

Unable to walk any distance, the unhappy cripple was little 
likely to disturb David by plots, but he was none the less 
afraid when brought.into the presence. Falling on his face 
he offered lowly homage, declaring himself the slave of 
David when the king greeted him by name. “ He had no 
cause,” he was told, “for fear,” and might dismiss his alarm. 
For Jonathan his father’s sake all kindness would be shown 
him; he would eat at the king’s table like one of the reign- 
ing family, and would have all his grandfather Saul’s lands 
near Jerusalem restored to him. Such generosity over- 
powered him. “ Why should David look with favor on such 
a dead dog ashe?” Ziba, who boasted of fifteen sons and 
twenty slaves, was moreover made over to him along with 
them, that they might wait on him and till his grounds. 

Seventeen years passed thus, Mephibosheth living with 
all loyal gratitude in-the house of David. At last came Ab- 
salom’s treason and the flight of the king; and this gave 
Ziba, who had the soul of a slave, opportunity for an intrigue 
against the prince, which deceived David into great and 
harsh injustice, made still worse by its being shown towards 
Jonathan’s only son, and he a helpless weakling. Homer 
says a slave is only half aman. Ziba was less, for he wasa 
despicable scoundrel. Mephibosheth had ordered his riding 
ass that he might flee with David; but Ziba himself set off 
with it to David,taking also a second one carrying a gift of 
bread, raisins, and fruit, with a skin of wine, to the fugitive 
king, whom he overtook when he was only a little way from 
the city over the top of Olivet. With smooth hypocrisy he 
now told David that he had brought the asses for him to 
ride upon, while the bread and fruit were for the young men 
and the wine for any one faint in the wilderness; as to 
Mephibosheth, he said, he had stayed behind in the belief 
that the people would make him king in place of David. 

Never was there a more heartless lie. Ziba, as I have 
said, had made off with his master’s ass, which he had been 
ordered to saddle that the prince might flee with his bene- 
factor. But the treachery served its end, for David, alarmed 
by the revolt, and ready in such times to believe anything 
of possible opponents, at once with an Eastern despot’s in- 
justice made over all the land and property of the unfortunate 
son of his incomparable friend to the traitor, confiscating all 
his possessions, after his loyalty of many years, on the unsup- 
ported word, spoken behind the victim's back, of a fawning 
slave. Nor is it eaxy to acquit David for his subseqnent con- 
duct toward one who should have been so dear to him when 
he finally, as he was returning, after his restoration, to Jeru- 
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salem, received the prince’s explanation of his absence. 
Mephibosheth had, it seemed, neither dressed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard, nor washed his clothes, from the day of 
David's flight, so deep was his sorrow for him. He would 
have ridden off with him but for Ziba’s calculated treachery. 
No one was more loyal than he. 

Extraordinary to say, with this exposure of the slave's vil- 
lany instead of restoring his father’s property to the sufferer, 
and severely punishing the criminal, David gave back only 
half of his grounds to the injured man, and allowed the worth- 
less knave who had so foully wronged him to retain thé other 
half, Absalom’s revolt had, we may suppose, warped the 
king’s better natare; and indeed in this terror of conspiracy 
we may perhaps find the explanation of his subsequent sur- 
render of the sons of Rizpah and Michal to the Gibeonites. 


Rournemouth, England, 
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A Mirror for Christian Mercifulness 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS charming idyl of faithful love to a dead friend and 

generous kindness comes in amid stories of battle like 

a green oasis in a wilderness of wild rocks and sand. The 

natural sweetness and chivalry of David’s disposition, which 

fascinated all who had to do with him, comes beautifully out 

in it, and it may well stand as an object lesson of the great 
Christian duty of practical mercifulness. 

1. So regarded, the narrative brings out first the motives of 
true kindliness. Saul and three of his four sons had fallen 
on the fatal field of Gilboa ; the fourth, the weak Ishbosheth, 
had been murdered after his abortive attempt at setting up a 
rival kingdom had come to nothing. There were only left 
Saul’s daughters and some sons by a concubine. So low had 
the proud house sunk, while David was consolidating his 
kingdom, and gaining “ victory wherever he went.” 

But neither his own prosperity, nor the absence of any 
trace of Saul’s descendants, made him forget his ancient oath 
to Jonathan. Years had not weakened his love, his suffer- 
ings at Saul’s hands had not embittered it. His elevation 
had not lifted him too high to see the old days of lowliness, 
and the dear memory of the self-forgetting friend whose love 
had once been an honor to the shepherd lad. Jonathan’s 
name had been written on his heart when it was impression- 
able, and the lettering was as if graven on the rock forever. 
A heart so faithful to its old love needed no prompting either 
from men or circumstances. Hence the inquiry after “any 
that is left of the house of Saul” was occasioned by nothing 
external, but came welling up from the depth of the king’s 
own soul. 

That is the highest kind of kindliness which is spontaneous 
and self-motived. It is well to be easily moved to beneficence 
either by the sight of need or by the appeals of others, but it is 
best to kindle our own fire, and be our own impulse to kindly 
thoughts and acts. We may humbly say that human mercy 
then shows likest God’s, when, in such imitation as is possible, 
it springs in us, as his does in him, from the depths of our 


own being. He loves and is kind because he is God. He is 
his own motive and law. So, in our measure, should we aim 
at being. 


But David’s remarkable language in his questions to Ziba 
goes still deeper in unfolding his motives. For he speaks of 
showing “the kindness of God” to any remaining of 
Saul’s house. Now that expression is no mere synonym for 
kindness exceeding great, but it unfolds what was at once 
David's deepest motive and his bright ideal. No doubt, it 
may include a reminiscence of the sacred obligation of the 
oath to Jonathan, but it hallows David’s purposed “ mercy” 
as the echo of God’s to him, and so anticipates the Christian 
teaching, “Be ye merciful, even as your Father is mer- 
ciful.” We must receive mercy from him before our hearts 
are softened, so as to give it to others, just as the wire must be 
charged from the electric source before it can communicate 
the tingle and the light. 

The best basis for the beneficent service of man is experi- 
ence of the mercy of God. Philanthropy has no roots unless 
it is planted in religion. That is a lesson which this age 
needs. and the other side of the thought is as true and 
needful ; namely, that our “religion” is not “ pure and un- 
defiled” unless it manifests itself in the service of man. 
How serene and lofty, then, the ideal! How impossible ever 
to be too forgiving or too beneficent! ‘‘As your heavenly 
Father is,’—that is oar pattern, We have not shown our 
brother all the kindness which we owe him unless we have 
shown him “the kindness of God.” 

2. The progress of the story brings out next the character- 
istics of David's kindliness, and these may be patterns for us. 
Ziba does not seem to be very communicative, and appears a 
rather unwilling witness, who needs to have the truth ez- 
tracted bit by bit. He evidently had nothing to do with 
Mephibosheth, and was quite content that he should be left 
obscurely stowed away across Jordan in the house of the rich 
Machir (2 Sam. 17 : 27-29). Lo-debar was near Mahanaim, 
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on the eastern side of the river, where Ishbosheth’s short- 
lived kingdom had been planted, and probably the population 
there still clung to Saul’s solitary representative. There he 
lived so privately that none of David’s people knew whether 
he was alive or dead. Perhaps the savage practice of East- 
ern monarchs, who are wont to get rid of rivals by killing 
them, led the cripple son of Jonathan to “lie low,” and 
Ziba’s reticence may have been loyalty to him. It is note- 
worthy that Ziba is not said to have been sent to bring him, 
though that would have been natural. 

At any rate, Mephibosheth came, apparently dreading 
whether his summons to court was not his death-warrant. 
But he is quickly reassured. David again recalls the dear 
memory of Jonathan, which was, no doubt, stirred to deeper 
tenderness by the sight of his helpless son; but he swiftly 
passes to practical arrangements, full of common-sense and 
grasp of the case. The restoration of Saul’s landed estate 
implies that it was in David’s power. It had probably been 
“forfeited to the crown,” as we in England say, or perhaps 
had been “squatted on” by people who had no right to it. 
David, at any rate, will see that it reverts to its owner. 

Bat what is a lame man to do with it? and will it be wise 
to let a representative of the former dynasty loose in the ter- 
ritory of Benjamin, where Saul’s memory was still cherished? 
Apparently, David’s disposition of affairs was prompted 
partly by consideration for Mephibosheth, partly by affection 
for Jonathan, and partly by policy. So Ziba, who had not 
been present, is sent for, and installed as overseer of the 
estate, to work it for his new master’s benefit, while the 
owner is to remain at Jerusalem in David's establishment. 
It was prudent to keep Mephibcsheth at hand. The best 
way to weaken a pretender’s claims was to make a pensioner 
of him, and the best way to hinder his doing mischief was to 
keep him in sight. 

But we need not suppose that this was David’s only mo- 
tive. He gratified his heart by retaining the poor young 
man beside himself, and, no doubt, sought to win his confi- 
dence and love. The recipient of his kindness receives it in 
characteristic Eastern fashion, with exaggerated words of 
self-depreciation, which sound almost too humble to be quite 
sincere. A little gratitude is better than whining professions 
of unworthiness. 

And how did Ziba like his task? The singular remark 
that he had “ fifteen sons and twenty servants” perhaps sug- 
gests that he was a person of some importance; and the sub- 
sequent one that “all in his house were servants to Mephibo- 
sheth” may imply that neither they nor he quite liked 
their being handed over thus cavalierly. But, however that 
may be, we may note that common-sense and practical sagacity 
should guide our mercifulness. 

Kindly impulses are good, but they need cool heads to 
direct them, or they do more harm than good. It is useless 
to set lame men to work an estate, even if they get a gift of 
it. And it is wise not to put untried ones in positions where 
they may plot against their benefactor. Mercifulness does 
not mean rash trust in its objects. They will often have to 
be watched very closely to keep them from going wrong. 
How many most charitable impulses have been so unwisely 
worked out that they have injured their objects and disap- 
pointed their subjects! We may note, too, in David's kind- 
liness, that it was prompt to make sacrifice, if, as is probable, 
he had become owner of the estate. The pattern of all mercy, 
who is God, has not loved us with a life which cost him noth- 
ing. Sacrifice is the life-blood of service. 

8. The subsequent history of Mephibosheth and Ziba is 
somewhat enigmatical. Usually the former is supposed to 
have been slandered by the latter, and to have been truly 
attached to David. But it is at least questionable whether 
Ziba was such a villain, and Mephibosheth such an injured 
innocent, as is supposed. This, at least, is plain, that Ziba 
demonstrated attachment to David at the time when pru- 
dence would have kept him silent. It took some courage to 
come with gifts to a discrowned king (2 Sam, 16 : 1-4); 
and his allegation about his master has- at least this support, 
that the latter did not come with the rest of David’s court to 
share his fortunes, and that the dréam that he might fish to 
adyantage in troubled waters is extremely likely to have 
occurred to him. Nor does it appear clear that, if Ziba’s 
motive was to get hold of the estate, his adherence to David 
would have seemed, at that moment, the best way of effect- 
ing it. 

If we look at the sequel (19 : 24-30) Mephibosheth’s excuse 
for not joining David seems almost as lame as himself. He 
says that Ziba “deceived him,” and did not bring him the 
ass for riding on, and therefore he could not come. Was 
there only one ass available in Jerusalem? and, when all 
David's entourage were streaming out to Olivet after him, 
could not he easily have got there if he wished? His demon- 
stration of mourning looks very like a blind, and his language 
to David has a disagreeable ring of untruthfulness in its ex- 
treme professions of humility and loyalty. “Methinks the 
cripple doth protest too much.” David evidently did not 
feel sure about him, and stopped his voluble utterances some- 
what bruskly: “ Why speakest thou any more of thy mat- 
ters?” That is as much as tosay, “Hold yourtongue.” And 
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the final disposition of the property, while it gives Mephibo-- 
sheth the benefit of the doubt, yet looks as if there was a 
considerable doubt in the king’s mind. 

We may take up the same somewhat doubting position. If 
he requited David’s kindness thus unworthily, is it not the 
too common experience that one way of making enemies is 
to load with benefits? But no cynical wisdom of that sort 
should interfere with our showing mercy; and if we are to 
take “the kindness of God” for our pattern, we must let our 
suushine and rain fall, as his do, on “the unthaniful and 
the evil.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


David's Chrietly Kindness 


HRIST’S doing good to his enemies is one of the highest 
revelations of his Godhead. He requires it of those 
who seek to be like him (Matt. 5:44; Rom. 12: 14, 20). 
David, in far ante-Christian times, had this divine quality. 
He sought to show kindness to any of the house of Saul, 
and found a son of Jonathan. Better than he expected. 
This lesson is an auroral foregleam of Christ’s work. 
David seeks the lost, unknown, lame, weak representative of 
his worst enemy. He gives home, bead, riches, palace, and 
kingly fellowship. There are some natures so rich that giv- 
ing doth not impoverish, and withholding doth not enrich, 
They are so loving that hate and spite no more move them 
than the dashed spray of the billows moves the cliff If we 
only love those who love us, what better are we than sinners? 
They gothatfar. But if, beyond all the love we give to 
friends, we are measurelessly rich toward those who hate and 
despitefully use us, we are like Christ. 
Jonathan’s son represents the saved sou!. He belonged to 
a disgraced, exiled family, he was lame, helpless, poor, afraid. 
But when called he came obediently, behaved humbly, be- 
lieved fully, accepted favor promptly, lived royally, loyally. 
When David was driven from his capital by Absalom, seven- 
teen years later, Mephibosheth was true in heart to™David— 
“Qne Abdiel faithful found among the faithless” (2 Sam. 
19: 30). What better type of a saved sinner? 


** There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


Men may have a like wideness. No man was more slan- 
dered and abused than Paul, by the Corinthians. His spirit 
in return is divine (see 2 Cor. 12:15). Men must have it 
(Luke 6 : 27-36). 


University Park, Oolo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


S THERE yet any that isleft,. .. that I may shew him kind- 
ness for Jonathan’s sake? (v.1.) Sincere love for another 
is sure to include in its tenderness those who represent, or 
who are peculiarly dear to, the object of that affection. 
Especially when the one who is loved is no longer present to 
receive the assurances and evidences of affection does the 
loving heart go out after those who in any sense stand for 
the loved one. The passing years increase, rather than 
lessen, this feeling and desire. Memory hallows and trans- 
figures the friend who has been taken away, so that he is 
dearer, and seems worthier of affection, than ever. And the 
recollection of one’s own shortcomings or lost opportunities, as 
a friend, quickens and intensifies his longing to prove himself 
a truer and better friend than he fears he sometimes appeared. 
How the heart cries out in such an hour, Is there any yet 
left, that I may show him kindness for my dear friend’s 
sake? This is the longing of every loving soul. He who 
really looks upon Jesus Christ as his Friend is sure to ask 
earnestly, in the absence of that Friend, Is there any yet 
left, that I may show him kindness for Jesus’ sake? 
Jonathan hath yet a son, which is lame on his feet (v. 3). A 
friend's representative is not the friend himself.. He may be 
far less capable than that friend, less winsome, less admirable, 


, and, for all this, the more needy and the more dependent. 


But he is not to be looked at, not to be judged, for what he 
is, but what he stands for and reflects. He may be lame and 
weak, and in his person and ways unlovely ; but if he was 
loved by the absent friend, he is to be recognized in the light 
of the love of that friend for us, and of our Jove for that 
friend. No representative of our divine Friend stands erect 
and faultless. Every one to whom we are pointed as an 
object of that Friend’s affection is lame on his feet, and 
walks stumblingly or haltingly iu the steps of Him for whose 
sake we are to count him dear. And who of us cau cldini to 
be without flaw or defect, as we (urn to the Father and a-k 
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be looked upon and received as those who are loved of his 
+ Bon Jesus? 

David said unto him, Fear not: for I will surely shew thee 
kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will restore thee all 
the land of Saul thy father ; and thou shalt eat bread at my table 
continually (v.7). Those whom we love for the sake of our 
dearly loved ones, shall have all of their own rights and a full 
share of our possessions. Not only will no injustice toward 
them be entertained by us for a single moment, but we shall 
be glad to count them as having a place always in our home 
and heart. Every right of theirs is dear to us as the right 
of our friend. Every need.of theirs we recognize as if it 
were our friend’s need. In doing for them we do for him. 
This is not a matter of hard duty with us. It is the irresisti- 
ble prompting of love. It is easy for ustodoit. It would 
be a trial for us not to doit. If, indeed, we were unready to 

5 welcome and to care for the loved ones of a departed friend, 
?- we should thereby give evidence that our claim of friendship 
for him was not well grounded. And if we fail to look ten- 
derly and lovingly upon Christ’s dear ones, if we are unready 
to minister to them as standing for his very self, we give 
evidence of the lack or the weakness of our love for him. 
Nor is it any excuse for us, if we can show that his loved 
ones are poor and lame. ; 
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RSE 
Teaching Hints 


7 
By A. F. Schauffigr, D.D. 


had such a father as Jonathan! If this had not been 
the case, he never would have fared as well as he did. We 


it is a fact that he received the blessings of which our lesson 
speaks, not for his own sake, but for the sake of David’s grand 


way in which God regards them, and that is the true way. 


than one. 
but for the sake of Abraham (see Gen. 19 : 29). 


from Solomon. 


show kindness to their children. 


14: 8). 


way “for my sake.” 
will also influence others “ for my seke.” 


another, because of its application. 




















a rich blessing. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 
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HAT a good thing it was for Mephibosheth that he 
are not told what kind of a man this Mephibosheth was, but 


friend. Doubtless, while Jonathan lived, he did many kind 

; things for his son; but the best thing that he ever did for him 
4 was when he s0 ordered his life that his memoryded David 

to seek out the Jame man, and show him kindness for his 
father’s sake. Yes, without question, a godly life is the big- 

gest blessing that a father can bestow on his children. And 

so with‘us all. The biggest blessing that we can bestow on 

others is so to live that we set them an example of godliness, 

and leave a hallowed memory behind us. This is not the way 

in which the world looks upon these things, But it is the 


We see this illustrated in the Word of God in more ways 
It was not for Lot’s sake that God delivered him, 
It was not 
fal for his sake that the Lord did not tear away the kingdom 
P If he had treated Solomon as he deserved, 
he would have made an end of his kingdom in short order. 
But for David’s sake God spared that degenerate sovereign, 
and let him live as king of all Israel to the day of his death 
(see 1 Kings 11: 13; Isa. 37:35). We often act in the same 
way, and for the sake of a good father or a godly mother we 
But this works also in the 
opposite way. It was “for Herodias’s sake” that Herod cast 
John into prison, and af last did him to death (see Matt. 
Men do evil for the sakes of others, as well as good. 
This matter of personal influence is a most potent thing, and 
one to which we must pay careful attention. If I am livinga 
right life, it will undoubtedly bring blessings to others in some 
And so, if I am living a wicked life, it 


But there is one application of this principle that is of the 
highest importance to all of us. Remember that all of our 
spiritual blessings come to us “ for Christ’s sake.” In Ephe- 
sians 4; 32, we read, “God for Christ’s sake forgave you.” 
This shows how great is the blessing that comes to us through 
him. God never could forgive me for my sake, for I have 
not anything that commends me to him. But for his Son’s 
sake he stands ready to blot out all my sins. This principle 
lies very deep, and all our blessings come to us, in one way or 


Once more. If we get such blessing fof his sake, we also 
should do all that we can for the same reason. You will find 
this stated over and over again in the Word. Look up the 
following passages for this: 1 Corintnians 4:10; 2 Corin- 
thians 4: 5; 12:10; 1 Pet.2: 13. Study these, and you will 
see how this rule works both ways, and in each brings to us 


< 


EVIEW briefly such of the leading events of David’s 

life as the class have studied. Tell them David was 
He sometimes sat in his palace to talk 
with the prophet, and to look back on his past life, which 
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he said was crowned with loving-kindness and tender mer- 
cies. He was a busy man. He overlooked all the people, 
and planned all the work for his country. He arranged his 
army, appointed his officers, arranged the order of service 
and song in worship. He wrote psalms and prayers that 
will bless the world forever, and make everlasting praise in 
heaven. He was all the time gathering from every quarter 
treasures of wealth for the one object dear to his heart. 
What was that? 

The House of Saul.—David gave thanks for the goodness of 
the Lord to him, which he called “loving-kindness.” He 
sang praises and taught others to sing of the mercy and good- 
ness of God. Has your heart ever echoed those thanksgiv- 
ings? He did more. He tried to be himself kind, affec- 
tionate, forgiving, to show a spirit of genuine love for others, 
not merely in words, but in thoughtful, loving actions. What 
question did he ask which you may find in the first verse of 
the lesson? There was another reason which made him ask 
what he did. David wasatrue man. He was never a per- 
son to make a promise when he felt good-natured, and then 
forget all about it. Have you ever met any one like that? 
Who was the son of Saul whom David loved as he loved 
his own soul? David had never forgotten the covenant he 
made with Jonathan more than twenty years before, at the 
time when the two friends met secretly because of the anger 
and hatred of Saul. Jonathan asked, and David promised, 
not only while Jonathan lived would he show “the kindness 
of the Lord,” but~said Jonathan, “thou shalt not cut off 
thy kindness from my house forever.” David solemnly 
promised, and when he was established in Jerusalem as king 
over all Israel he remembered the covenant. 

A Lame Son.—David asked an old man who used to be a 
servant of Saul,—for he felt sure the old man would know,— 
if any of Saul’s children or grandchildren were living. The 
old man, named Ziba, told him that in Lo-debar was a man 
who was a cripple, that was a son of Jonathan. Ziba said 
that when he was a child five years old the news came that 
Saul and Jonathan were killed. The frightened nurse took 
him in her arms, to carry him away, and ran with him. In 
her terror and haste, she stumbled and fell. The child was 
hurt, and ever after he was a cripple, lame in both feet. His 
name was Mephibosheth. He lived with a rich man named 
Machir, at Lo-debar,—a town on the east side of the ‘river 
Jordan, and northeast from Jerusalem. (Use map, or trace 
course on the blackboard.) 

Called from Lo-debar.—One day there was a stir in the 
household of Machir. A messenger from King David had 
come with orders to bring Mephibosheth to Jerusalem. 
Perhaps the young man wondered how or why he could be 
made to serve the king. He was helpless, having had little 
chance to be a scholar or of use to any one. Descended from 
the first king of Israel, and yet dependent! What could the 
king want of him in Jerusalem? When the timid, wonder- 
ing young man appeared in the palace, he could not stand 
before the king, but he fell on his face, and said, “ Behold 
thy servant.” How quickly the king read his fearful guest, 
and said, “Fear not: for I will surely shew thee kindness for 
Jonathan thy father’s sake”! He was not to suffer poverty, 
or feel that he was dependent. David said he would give 
him, as his rightful portion, the land which should have been 
his from Saul, and then Jonathan, his father. Overcome by 
such unexpected favor, the young man could only bow him- 
self, and say, “‘ What is thy servant, that thou shouldest look 
upon such a dead dog as I am?” The king sent for Ziba. 
He told the old man what he had given to Mephibosheth. 
Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants. How many able- 
bodied men did that make under Ziba’s control? They 
could surely till the ground and gather the grain to provide 
an income for Mephibosheth and his household; for he had 
ayoungson. Even more; for David said, “ Thou shalt eat 
at my table continually, as one of the king’s sons.” David 
was to be a father to him, and give him always a place at his 
family table. « 

The Kindness of God.—That was what David wanted to 
show. The heart that loves God will want to be like him. 
David's was a forgiving love, not treasuring malice against one 
who had hated him. So the Lord says to his repenting chil- 
dren, “I will not remember your sins.” Our Father returns 
to us his goodness for our evil, and bids us “overcome evil 
with good.” David forgot the evil in Saul, and sought the 
lonely, unfortunate son. So we know the loving care of God 
when he “ setteth the solitary in families.” It is his love in 
Christian hearts that gathers the orphan children, the blind, 
the lame, the widow, the old and infirm, and makes homes 
for them. So those who love him can help to keep his 
promise to be a father to the fatherless, and comfort the sad 
and lonely “as one whom bis mother comforteth.” David 
made a home for Mephibosheth, took him as ason. So the 
Lord says, “I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters.” It was the beloved Son, the earthly 
descendant of David, who said, “I go to prepare a place for 
you;” for those who will open their hearts he shows how he 
and the Father will abide in that heart, and he says of such, 
“I will sup with him, and he with me.” 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—Brotherly love. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Once there ‘was,a family in 
which there were twelve brothers (calling twelve boys to the 
platform will attract attention, and convey a better idea of 
how large the family was), and what good times they might 
have had, not crowded together in a little city house, but 
living where the fields were broad and green, if they had 
been “ kindly affectioned,” or loved one another with “ broth- 
erly love,” or as brothers should. But the big boys plagued 
the younger one, and I am afraid that he “ told tales” about 
his big brothers. Do you know any boys who behave in this 
way? It always brings trouble, and we should not do it if 
we were “ kindly affectioned” one to another with “ broth- 
erly love,” as our text tells us we should be. 

You remember the rest of the story, of how; one day, the 
father sent this younger boy, Joseph, into the distant fields to 
see if all was well with his brothers. When they saw him, 
they thought to give him a “ big scare” by putting him into 
a pit. I am sure that at least one of them meant no more 
harm than this, for he planned to take Joseph out after he 
had tormented him for a while, and to let him go back to his 
father. Sometimes we really hurt another when we only in- 
tended to plague him a little. Weshould be careful not to 
do this if we were “kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love,” as we ought to be. However the case may 
have been with these brothers, they did that dreadful wrong 
of selling Joseph to the Ishmaelites, and the poor boy was 
carried off and sold as a slave in Egypt. Oh, the sorrow 
that came to Joseph and his father, and all the brothers 
themselves, because they were not “ kindly affectioned” one 
to another with “brotherly love” ! 

Historical Setting.—Our lesson to-day is about a man who 
was kind, not to a brother, but to one who might have been 
hisenemy. Usually, when a king dies, his son is made king 
in his place, and, if the son is dead, then the son’s son will 
become the king. Saul, you know, had been killed in battle, 
and so had his son Jonathan, and David was made king in- 
stead of Jonathan’s son. Most kings, had they been in 
David’s place, would have wanted Jonathan’s son shut up in 
prison, or killed, that he might not try to get away the king- 
dom. Instead of doing this, however, David, when he had 
been made king of all Israel, and had conquered his enemies 
round about, remembering his friend Jonathan, sent for his 
son, whose name was Mephibosheth. Mephibosheth was 
lame. His nurse, when she heard of the battle in which his 
father was killed, put the boy, then five years old, upon her 
shoulder, and ran with him away from the place where they 
were; but in her haste she let him fall, and he became lame 
in both his feet. 

When Mephibosheth came in before King David, he fell 
on his face (show lesson picture), fearing what the king might 
do to him. But David said unto him, “Fear not: for I will 
surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake.” 
Then he told Mephibosheth that he should have all the land 
that belonged to King Saul, and should always eat at David’s 
table. 

We found that the unkindness of Joseph’s brothers brought 
sorrow, not alone to Joseph and his father, but also to the 
brothers themselves. Now we shall see that David’s kindness 
brought gladness not alone to Mephibosheth, but it came back 
to David himself. It always works that way. Aren’t you 
always happy when you are kind to those about you? 

But, beside the joy that God gives to those who are kind, 
there is very apt to come a return of the kind deed upon our- 
selves. About eighteen years after to-day’8 story King David- 
was in trouble; his wicked son had driven him from Jerusa- 
lem, and a friend of Mephibosheth brought beds and dishes 
and all kind of food for David and his soldiers. It pays to 
be kind. ‘Will you try to remember and live the text for 
to-day? “ Be kindly affectioned,” etc. We shall forget, un- 
less God plants his love in our hearts. Shall we ask him now 
to take away all that is wrong within us, and give to us hearts 
filled with love for him and for those about_us? 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lésson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


- E FELL on uis Faces, anp pip REVERENCE.” —The 

etiquet of salutation in the East is rigidly arranged 
and elaborate, even in ordinary intercourse, much more be 
tween a royal person and an inferior. The ceremonial of 
modern Oriental courts, as of Turkey and Persia, is identical 
with the description of the Book of Esther, and illustrates 
in the minutest partieulars the accompaniments of royalty as 
incidentally mentioned in the history of Israel. As Mephibo- 
sheth, the representative of fallen royalty, falls on his face 
and does reverence in what seems to us an abject manner 


before his grandfather’s successor, so the paintings and sculp- 
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tures of Egypt and Syria represent the king sitting on his 
throne, whilst on the threshold of the hall the suppliant 
prostrates himself, and creeps forward, touching the ground 
at each movement, until he has reached the royal footstool, 
when he kisses first the feet and then the hem of the garment 
of his sovereign. The monarch, if favorably disposed, holds 
out his scepter, as did Ahasuerus, or, as a still greater favor, 
his had, to be kissed. This latter custom, together with 
that of always retiring backward from the royal presence, 
has been retained in European courts. Eastern monarchs 
rarely lay aside_their dignity, and, as we see in the latter 
part of this passage, their life was mostly in public, Famil- 
jar condescension on the part of aking was rare. Absalom, 
the Israelite Cleon, type of the modern popularity hunting 
demagogue, reversed the réle, and kissed on the cheek, the 
sign of equality, those who approached him. The only ap- 
proved reversal of regal ceremonial was when the monarch 
recognized the spiritual authority of a prophet or priest, as 
representing the deity. So Nebuchadnezzar fell prostrate 
before Daniel in recognition of his divinely inspired wisdom. 
So Alexander the Great, when he heard read by the high-priest 
in the temple the prophecies of the same Daniel, prostrated 
himself before the priest in acknowledgment of the divine 
authorship of the prediction. When the young ruler knelt 
before our Lord, and called him “ good Master,” the act of 
prostration was a recognition of a higher spiritual authority 
than was claimed by priest or rabbi. It was more thana 
conventional expression of respect. The rabbis laid down 
the law that only to kings and prophets should a man kneel. 

“Svucn a Deap Doe as I am.”—This expression is abject, 
far beyond the ordinary submission of a courtier or a sup- 
pliant. In every Eastern language, the term * dog” is one 
of scorn anid contempt, and a “dead dog,” of still deeper dit- 
gust; for the Orientals, unlike ourselves, have never at- 
tempted to cultivate the canine intelligence and affection. 
As the Jews spoke of the Gentile dogs, so the Moslem to-day 
rarely uses the word “Christian” or “Jew” without the 
epithet kelb,—“ dog of a Christian, dog of a Jew.” 

“Tou sHALT Titi THe LAND FoR HIM, AND BRING IN 
THE Froits.”—In other words, “Thou shalt farm it, and 
bring the rent to him while he lives at my court.” This was 
according to the custom of the country, where rent is still 
paid, not in money, but by a fixed proportion of the produce, 
which varies according to the nature of the crop, and whether 
the owner provides fences, wine- and oil- presses, or what we 
should term “ fixtures,” from one-half to one-fourth of the 
crop produced, 

“Eat Breap away at My TaBie.”—In royal palaces, 
as in Europe, during the middle ages, the king and his at- 
tendants, the lord and his retainers, dined together in the 
common hall, though the gradation of ranks was rigidly fixed 
by the position of the tables. od 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“House oF Saut.”—David’s kindly purpose illustrates 
the Oriental feeling of the solidarity of the family. Rela- 
tions established between individuals are held binding upon 
the members of their respective houses. An outrage inflicted 
upon one is felt by all, and the guilt of the perpetrator at- 
taches to all his family. In the same manner are shared the 
effects and credit of a kindly deed. And these relations pass 
from generation to generation ; the enmity and the friend- 
ships alike of the father are transmitted to the son. David's 
love for Jonathan naturally led him to wish to show 
“the kindness of God” to any one connected with his dead 
friend’s family, and it would be a peculiar satisfaction to 
show it to hisson. But Mephibosheth, as the son of Jona- 
than, stood in the direct line of succession to the crown of 
Israel from Saul. Oriental princes have from of old employed 
ready and effective methods to rid themselves of all possible 
rivals to the supreme dignity. David was careful enough of 
his position when danger threatened, but from Mephibosheth 
he had nothing to fear. According to Oriental ideas, he who 
would reign must be physically complete and sound. Tyrants 
have often resorted to such expedients as the putting out of 
rivals’ eyes. Mutilation disqualified a man at once for 
wielding the scepter. Mephibosheth’s unhappy accident, 
which left him lame in both his feet, permanently barred for 
him the way to the throne. The king could therefore with 
perfect safety indulge his kindly and generous impulse. 

“Tov saaut Eat Breap at MY TABLE CONTINUALLY.” 
— When two men eat bread together, this is the desert sacra- 
ment, the sign and seal of a covenant of friendship, a league 
for mutual protection. This is so if they eat but once. Had 
David only on one occasion invited Mephibosheth to sit and 
eat with him, he would thenceforth have been known as the 
king’s friend, to injure whom would be to provoke the mon- 
arch’s vengeance. But a place “continually” at the royal 
table declared‘a relationship of a deeper and stronger kind. 
Even the generous laws of Oriental hospitality do not extend 
their obligation beyond three days and three nights. He 
who eats “ continually” at an Arab’s board has passed the con- 
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ditions of mere “ guest” or “ friend,” and is acknowledged as 
identified with the family in all its manifold interests. David 
thus devised right liberal things for the unfortunate son of 
the beloved comrade of other days. 

“Wuart ts tay SERVANT, THAT THOU SHOULDEST Look 
Uron sucH 4 Deap Doe as I am?” —“ Dog,” as an epithet of 
contempt and disgust, is constantly upon the lips of the 
Oriental. This animal, owned of no man, lounging around 
in the streets and alleys, feeding upon offal and decaying 
refuse, acting as general scavenger in the city, has long been 
the symbol of that which is unclean. ‘ Without are dogs.” 
No self-respecting Moslem will touch a dog, and I have often 
seen them watch, with looks half curious, half disdainful, 
Europeans fondling their canine pets. The touch of a living 
dog is hardly less contaminating to the strictly religious than 
contact with a corpse. Judge, then, the degree of pollution 
attaching to a dead dog. Mephibosheth, with the usual 
Oriental exaggeration, probably overdid his part; but, even 
so, of that man’s humility there could be no doubt in any 
one’s mind who compared himself to a “ dead dog.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E, Morris Fergusson 





THE KINDNESS OF GOD. 


DAVID | GOD 
LOVED THE UNLOVELY 





FOR FOR 
JONATHAN'S JESUS’ 
BAKE. BAKE. 





“Not by works, ... but according to his mercy 
he saved us.” 








REMEMBER YOUR PROMISES. 


— 





“So Jonathan made a covenant with the house 














of David.” 
pecaust DAVID WAS True 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Let us gather up the sunbeams.” 

“ There are lonely hearts to cherish.” 

“ Blest be the tie that binds,” 

“Saviour, thy dying love.” . 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

“ My father is rich in houses and lands.” 
“ Come, for the feast is spread.” . 

“ In the presence of the King.” 


KSA 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent's questions for the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Tae Kixpwess or Gop (vs. 1-5).—Why did not David 
seek Saul’s kindred earlier in his reign? Why did he seek 
them now? Why will a righteous man be especially anxious 
to do a kindness to his foes? What higher motive even than 
love for Jonathan probably moved David? How could 
David justly call the kindness he wanted to do, “ the kind- 
ness of God” ? Why does God use men to accomplish so 
much of his kindness? Why should men not merely-accept, 
but seek, chances to do kind deeds? How did Saul’s grand- 
son become lame in his feet? (2S8am.4:4.) What did his 
living with Machir hint concerning his condition as regards 
wealth? What chances are there nowadays for such an un- 
fortunate young man ? 

2. Benoup THY Servant (vs. 6-13).—Why was Mephibo- 
sheth afraid? Was his ready submission to David a grace 
or a disgrace? Why? Howdid David have Saul’s posses- 
‘sions? What weakness in Mephibosheth’s character is dis- 
closed in verse 8? What is a still greater kindness than 
supporting him that David might have shown Mephibo- 
sheth? Why is it best that every man should work for 
himself? How was it good worldly policy in David to keep 
Jonathan’s son at his court? If he was maintained there, 
why did he still need the revenues from Saul’s possessions? 
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How did it happen that his lameness is the chief thing re- 
membered concerning him? (v. 13.) 

3. Tae Sequet.—What is the story of Ziba’s treachery? 
(2 Sam. 16: 1-4; 19: 24-80.) In later days, what good came 
to David from Machir of Lo-debar? (2 Sam. 17 : 27-29.) 
What, however, is the chief gain this kindness to Mephibo- 
sheth must have brought David? 


For the Superintendent 
1, On what search did David set out? 2. What de- 
scendant of Saul was found? 38. In what condition was he? 
4. What spirit did he show when brought before David? 
5. What did Daviddo for him? 6. Why was David so kind 
to him? 


Boston, Mass. 
SO 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What kind of treatment hed Saul, during his reign, 
given David? 2. Who had been David’s dearest and most 
intimate friend? 3. What did. David now do for Mephiho- 
sheth? 4. For whose sake did David say he did this? 
5. What spirit did David thus show toward Saul’s family? 

4 These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magagine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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? Lesson Summary 


AVID is now launched on the full tide of royal pros- 
perity. His relations with God and men are well 
established. Unlike many in such surroundings, he does not 
forget the vows of less favored days. He recalls his pledge 
to Jonathan, made many years before, that he would show 
“the kindness of the Lord” to the house of his friend. He 
therefore seeks a party to whom he may fulfil his obligation: 
He finds Ziba, and through him Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s 
lame son. Summoned from obscurity into the royal presence, 
the young man does reverence before the king, who bids him 
not to fear, and assures him of the generous treatment which 
awaits him. All the lands of Saul are bestowed upon him, 
and Ziba is commissioned to till them for their new owner, 
who is further assigned the place due a king’s son, at the 
table of the king. Thus, in memory of Jonathan’s fidelity 
and friendship, David makes generous provision for one who 
otherwise would have fared hardly in this world. 


—d.. 
. 
Added Points 


Long delay does not cancel obligations before God, but 
rather increases their urgency. Pay thy vows, as did David. 

Persistent seeking is most commendable, Find a clew, and 
follow it; press on till all is done that should be done. 

“Kind words can never die.” Use them freely. Banish 
fears; awaken hopes ; promote cheerfulness ; tell glad tidings. 

Help med up to the nobler places they should fill. If they 
are crippled in personal resources, all the more need to help., 

There are places still available for kings’ sons at the King's 
table. Where are the Zibas to point the way to them, and 
the messengers to go and fetch them ? 


KYe~ 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1. Lovine Gop. Deut. 6:4,5; Psa, 116:1,2; Luke7:47; Rom. 8: 


28:1 Pet.1:8, 

Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 

2 OpgyYINe Gov. Deut. 6: 69; Josh. &: 14,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Pua. 
103 : 17,18; John 14: 23; Rev. 22: 14. 

Golden Text. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
itis that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 


%. LOVE AND KINDNESS TO ALL, Matt.6:14,15; Matt. 26 : 61, 62; 


Luke 6 : 27-48; 1 Cor. 18; Eph. 4: 31, 82. 

Golden Text. As ye would that men should do to you, do ye alse to 
them likewise. Luke 6: 31. 

4. He_prne OTHERS. Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts3:1-8; Acts 2:1,2; Rom. 
16: 1,8; Rom, 12: 921; Gal. 6 :1,2, 

Golden Text. By love serve one another. Gal.6:13, 

5. Our Neighbors. Luke 10: %-37; James 2: $17. 

Golden Text. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Matt. 10:19 
(last clause). 

6. OuR DUMB NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS). 
1 Cor. 9: 9. 

Golden Teat. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Luke 6 : 36. : 

7. CARING FOR OURSELVES. Psa.1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-18; Prov. 6: 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Phil. 4:68. 

Golden Text. Every one of us shall give an account of himself to Goa. 
Rom. 14 : 12, 

8 Resistive Temptation. Prov. 2:1; Prov. 23:2, 21; Matt. €: 
13; Rom. 12 : 21; Eph, 6 : 13-18; Jas. 1 : 12, 14. 

Golan Zest. Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 


Pea. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 123: 10; 


7 Wesutye. Gen, 8:19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-04; Prov. a1 : 10- 


31; 1 Thess. 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 

Golden Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 
6:7. 

10, Givi~e. Prov. 3:9,10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 1921; Luke 6:38; Acts 


2 : 35; 2 Cor. 6 : 7-12 ; 2 Cor. 9: 6-4. 
Golden Text. God loveth a cheerful givef. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
ll. Harry Liviwe. Psa. 1; Matt. 6:312; Rom. i2:921; Gal. 6:2 
2%; Phil, #: 4@. ~ 
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Golden Text. 
15 (last clause). 


12. Toe Heaventy Home. pate. 6 2%; John 14:1-3; John3:Il- 
18; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rey. 21; Rey. 2 


Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord. Psa. 144: 


repare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto mye pare “4 Ri 


13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LIFE. 
Golden Text. Ye should follow hissteps. 1 Pet. 2:21 


SAD 
Our Neighbors 


Lesson for August 2 


By Julia E. Peck 


E HOPE by this time that many opportunities to 

serve others, as taught in our last lesson, have come 

to the children during the week. As they relate in turn 

what they have been able to do, we write or print (briefly in 

outline) on the blackboard their reports, the sight of which 

will greatly encourage them, and inspire others to try this 
service. 

If the children cannot read, instead of the written or 
printed report an outline drawing, no matter how crude, 
will answer; for instance, a basket for those who have run 
errands, thimbles for those who have been sewing, etc. 

After these reports have been discussed, we announce that 
all who have thus tried to serve are “ neighbors.” Then 
teach the golden text. 

The next question to take up: Who i is my neighbor? 

Our review lesson, with its golden text, the reports on the 
board, all help us in understanding my neighbor and his 
claims; for it is possible, in teaching the children the mean- 
ing of the word “neighbor,” to mislead them in such a way 
that they will think only of the poor and suffering, or the 
heathen in far-away lands,—in a word, will conclude that 
only an occasional opportunity offers for loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, 

We want them to make a daily practice of loving their 
neighbors, so we use our review topic, “ Helping Others,” 
with its golden text, and also the dictionary meaning of 
“neighbor” (“one who lives near”), quite freely. 

The story of our text can be brought out in this way: 
Here is a picture of a man traveling alone on a dangerous 
road, Robbers are hiding behind those rocks, Most people 
go around by a safer road. The robbers have hurt this man, 
and left him penniless and alone, Where is the nearest 
house? None in sight, as you see by the picture. But there 
is a man coming this way, a priest, who has been to pray in 
the church (temple). He is afraid of robbers, afraid of 
trouble, unwilling to help a strange man, so he 

Another is coming, as you see by the picture. This one 
loves himself better than he loves his neighbor. What will 
he do? Just in sight is another man. He is truly kind. 
What will he do? 

After describing the kind act: Jesus told this story to 
heip a man who asked him, “ Who is my neighbor?” When 
the story was finished, Jesus said, “ Which now of. these 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto him that fell among 
the thieves?” 

What did the man answer? What do you answer ? 

Jesus said to him, and to us, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 
Let us ask help to do this. (Prayer.) 

We have some neighbors who live in our country down 
that way (pointing south). 

There are pictures and stories in back numbers of Life 
and Light, or Over Sea and Land, which tell of mission work 
atthe South. After showing some of the pictures, and tell- 
ing (not reading) the stories : 

What can we do to be neighborly to these children in our 
country ? 

After discussing this, and concluding that our pennies, 
cards, papers, etc., will be of use, we talk of neighbors nearer 
home, possibly living on our street. 

These neighbors have not asked our help, and may not be 
at all polite if you offer it. On some of your streets live boys 
who torment and frighten all the children who pass that way. 
This is such a common experience that it is the teacher’s 
golden opportunity. It is such a common experience, too, 
that many will be eager to say something on the subject. 
We won’t tell the names of these boys, or talk of what they 
do, but we will talk, rather, of what we can do to show that 
we are neighbors to them. 

Help the children to work out this problem for themse!ves. 
Perhaps we can invite these very boys into our class next 
Sanday. Let us try politeness first, and our other plans 
next. Leave the children with the thought that here are 
opportunities to practice our golden text every day in the 
week. 

The teacher, in closing, asks the children to add to their 
prayers, night and morning, this sentence, “ Father, help me 
to love my neighbor as myself.” 

Next Sunday the teacher will ask, How many have re- 
membered-this in their prayers, and how many have tried to 
be neighbors, real and true, like the good Samaritan ? 


Northampion, Mass. 








The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


= 
Harmony of the Life of St. Paul * 


HE title of “ Harmony” isgiven to a volume by the 
Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, presenting in the language 
of Scripture the life of Paul, because the compiler 
has endeavored to blend in one continuous narrative the 
history recorded in the Acts and the personal allusions 
in the Pauline Epistles. Theaim is biographical rather 
than theological, and the method is, to some extent at 
least, that employed in harmonies of the Gospels, save 
that only selections from the Epistles are included. The 
volume is, therefore, a help to the study of the life of the 
great Apostle, and will prove very valuable to Sunday- 
school teachers, especially next year, when the Inter- 
national lessons cover so largely the labors of Paul. 

Mr. Goodwin has adopted the chronology of Dr. 
Hackett, which agrees with that of Dr. Schaff, except in 
placing the date of Paul’s conversion in A. D. 36 instead 
of 37. In his arrangement of the Epistles he accepts 
the usual view, but assigns the writing of Galatians to 
Corinth, not to Ephesus, and hence places it after 1 and 
2 Corinthians. Excellent maps are inserted, one in con- 
nection with each of the several journeys of the Apostle, 
and thus confusion is avoided. In these maps the boun- 
daries of Galatia according to the recent theory of 
Professor Ramsay are indicated. To this theory Mr. 
Goodwin inclines, but does not adopt it with sufficient 
confidence to accept the early date of Galatians that it 
implies. 

The text is accompanied by full notes on the more 
interesting historical and topographical questions. In 
preparing these comments, discriminating use has been 
made of the leading authorities on the life of Paul, and 
many references to important works are interspersed. 
If the text of the Revised Version had been made the 
basis of the work, fewer comments would have been 
needed. Every careful student is aware that many 
minor difficulties have been removed by the more accu- 
rate renderings of that version in the Acts of the A postles, 
It is the one book ‘of the New Testament in which the 
rich discoveries of recent years, especially in regard to 
the Roman world of the first century, could be largely 
used by the Revisers. Any one who is studious enough 
to use Mr. Goodwin’s book with profit would also be 
free from prejudice against the Revised Version. 

At one point in the history the volume is unusually 
full and clear; namely, the period referred to in 1 and 2 
Corinthians. The paucity of details furnished by the 
Book of the Acts (Luke having been at Philippi during 
this period), and the perplexing character of the histori- 
cal references in the Epistles written at this time, com- 
bine to make this part of the history the most difficult 
to discuss. Mr. Goodwin accepts both a visit to Corinth 
unrecorded in the Acts and a brief letter, now lost, to the 
church in that place. Here there is room for difference 
of opinion. The problems respecting the sending of 
Timothy and Titus are treated fully and satisfactorily, and 
the incidental matters pertaining to the stay at Ephesus 
and to the journey through Macedonia and Ilyricum are 
succinctly set forth. The events at Jerusalem and the 
voyage to Rome occasion little discussion ; but the inci- 
dents alluded to in the Epistles of the first Roman cap- 
tivity required much care, and the editor has shown good 
judgment in the selection and arrangement of the ma- 
terial. In dealing with the period after the close of the 
record in the Acts, Mr. Goodwin has, of course, accepted 
an interval of freedom and a second Roman captivity, 
assigning the martyrdom of Paul to the latest possible 
date; namely, A.D. 68. In the Appendix there are 
seventeen essays on different topics related to the life of 
Paul. 

The volume is well supplied with indexes, outlines, 





* A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul, according to the Acts of the 
Apestios and the Pauline Epistles. By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin. 
8vo, pp. 240. New York: American Tract Society. $1.75. 
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and lists of scriptural references. Those who are familiar 
with the works of Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, Farrar, 
Alford, Hackett, and Schaff, will find little that is new. 
But the book was not designed to rival these. It is a 
handbook for study, arranged after a somewhat novel 
method. Mr. Goodwin deserves high praise alike for his 
modesty and for the evidences of faithful labog manifest 
in every part of the volume. Even for biblical scholars 
the book will be useful for ready reference, while the 
Sunday-school teacher will find it singularly adapted to 
his needs when preparing to instruct on the life of Paul. 


CHD : 


Irenics and Polemics : With Sundry Essays in Church History. 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. (12mo, pp. vi, 303. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. $1.) 


Dr. Bacon writes so well and so brightly that it is 
surprising to fird he has written so little. He is full of 
curious information, keen insight,.and of the wit which 
sees through an absurdity. He is too fond, however, of 
the war-path. He does well to put “ Irenics” first in the 
title of his book, as otherwise the reader might have 
missed it, and supposed this a collection of polemic 
essays. Very clever they are, and the first, at least, isa 
solid and careful contribution to church history. It 
shows the real nature of the mission work carried on by 
St. Francis de Sales in the Chablais, and, although pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago, it has not been answered. 
More keen but less important is the review of Dr. J. 
Kent Stone’s reasons for Jeaving the Protestant Episco- 
pal for the Roman Catholic Church.- 


, YO . 
Literary Notes and News 


One of the most noteworthy historical 
works of our day is the Geschichte der 
Piipste seit dem Anfang des Mittelalters, by the well-known 
Catholic professor of the University of Innsbruck, Dr. 
Ludwig Pastor. It is characterized by an open honesty 
that shows how thoroughly the principles of scientific 
historiography have penetrated Roman Catholic circles. 
In the third volume of the series, recently issued, the 
writer covers tha period of 1484 to 1513, and in his judg- 
ment of such characters as Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, 
and Julius II, he is at times even more severe then the 
Protestant writers Ranke, Gregorovius, Brosch, and others, 
He openly confesses the disgraceful character and life 
of these men, but claims that their official acts were in 
conformity with the teachings of the Church. But on 
the whole this work of a Catholic writer is really a his- 
tory, and not an apologetic writing. It is published by 
Herder, in Freiburg, Volume III costing eleven marks. 


A Catholic Historian 


—€... 


Although the Abyssinians cannot be 
counted among the civilized peoples 
of the globe, yet they have preserved 
a wealth of Christian literature which is keenly appre- 
ciated by scholars, These literary treasures have 
gradually been made accessible to Western scholarship. 
Among them is a translation of the Bible, the Old Tes- 
tament part of which has been edited by the late master 
of Abyssinian literature, Professor Dillmann of Ber- 
lin, and which is of importance for the settlement of 
the text of the Septuagint. It is published by Vogel of 
Leipsic, and sells for about $15. Then there is an abun- 
dance of Jewish-Christian Apocalypses extant in Ethio- — 
pic, the Abyssinian of history. Of these the most impor- 
tant is the Book of Enoch, accessible to English readers 
in the more popular translation of Schodde (Andover: 
Warren F; Draper. $1.75), and the later and more criti- 
cal edition of Charles (Oxford: Clarendon Press. $4). 
In the Ethiopic alone is found the Book of the Jubilees, 
also translated by Schodde (Oberlin, O: E. J. Goodrich, 
$1), but recently edited in much improved shape by 
Charles, in the Jewish Quarterly for 1893 and follow- 
ing. To this category of literature belong also such 
works as the Ascension of Isaiah, the Fourth Book of 
Ezra, the Physiologue, so famous in the Middle Ages, 
and others. Of a number of classical works of ancient 
Christian literature the Abyssinians have retained ex- 
ceptionally good texts; for example, of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. In old liturgies this church is particularly rich, 
as is seen from its old Baptismal Book, edited and trans- 
lated into German by Trumpp (Munich Scientific Asso- 
ciation. 75 cénts), or by the collection of Liturgies and 
Prayers published in English version by Rodwell. The 
“Apostolic Canons” hnd sundry ancient legal documents 
of the church constitute in the Abyssinian a body of writ~- 
ings called “Synodos.” The Constitutions themselves 
have been rendered into English by Piatt (Lo dom 
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‘Abyssinia 
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1880), who has also published the Ethiopic 
New Testament (London, 1830), In fact, 
the entire literature of Abyssinia is theo- 
logical and Christian, secular works being 
practically unrepresented. What they 
have of history, medicine, law, etc., is all 
written from a Christian standpoint. Then, 
too, the Abyssinian is almost entirely a 
literature of translations, chiefly from the 
Greek, and to a limited degree also from 
the Coptic and the Arabic. Hundreds of 
manuscripts are still lying unexamined in 
European libraries, especially in the 
British Museum, 





Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Summer School of Primary Methods, 
at Asbury Park.............essessses July 13-18 


Summer School of Primary Methods, 

At Ocean City......er0s cesensererenes July 20-25 
Mississippi, at Wesson.............-.s0008 July 22-24 
Nebraska, at Omaha..............0000 e000 July 28-30 
Kentucky, at Owensboro..........++ August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missonri, at Jefferson City........... August 25-27 


Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville..August 26-28 
Arizona, at Flagstaff.............++0+- August 28-30 
Massachusetis, at Northampton......October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 


Maine, at Saco.............. sue docecceed October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington.............. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle............ October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno............... October 13-15 


Rhode Island, at Providence... November 13, 14 

Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 

Tennessee, at Nashville.......... November 17-19 

District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 

Utah, at Salt Lake City.......... November 27-29 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock...October 13-15 
Ontario, at London ................00+ October 27-29 


The Growth of a Thorfght 


By Allen H. Rosenkrans 


MONG the Allegheny Mountains in 
Pennsylvania, where flow the head 
streams of the West Branch River, there 
is a beautiful vale called the Bennets 
Branch Valley. 

Not many years ago this region was 
covered by forests, and the chief occupa- 
tion of the people was lumbering. The 
men who worked at this business were 
good-natured and generous; but reckless 
and irreligious. There was preaching oc- 
casionally in the valley and on the hills, 
but professing Christians were very few. 

At Penfield a Sabbath-school met in a 
school-house, but no officer nor teacher 
could pray, except the superintendent, a 
Methodist local preacher, who drove seve- 
ral miles from an adjoining hamlet each 
Sunday to conduct the school. 

In the early “ seventies,” the zreat lum- 
ber company owning the land and the 
timber in the region sent Lucien Bird, a 
surveyor, into the country, and soon after 
he moved his family to Penfield. The 
Low Grade railroad was built through the 
valley, and people of different church de- 
nominations began to come in and settle. 
Plans for a Methodist church and a Pres- 
byterian church at Penfield were made, 
and soon these buildings were erected and 
worship began in them. 

Sunday-schools were now multiplying, 
and one day, in the spring of 1874, the 
thought came to Mr. Bird that a conven- 
tion would be a good thing. That evening 
he attended a class-meeting at the home of 
Warry Showalter, and John H. Kooker 
being present, Mr. Bird gave out his idea 


Mr. Kooker suggested that the superin- 
tendents in the vicinity be invited to join 
in a call fora meeting. Accordingly a re- 
quest, signed by Messrs. Bird and Kooker, 
and by D. M. Young, Amos Horning, Aus- 
tin Bliss, and J. W. Mead, was circulated 
through the country, asking people to at- 
tend-a convention in the Penfield Presby- 
terian church, on July 24, 1874. 

The workers responded, and a fairly 
successful convention was held on the date 
named, and the Bennets Branch Union 
Sunday-school Association was organized. 
Since then this Association has held forty- 
three regular semi-annual’ sessions and 
numerous special ones. The meetings 
have been held at different points in the 
valley, the extreme length of the territory 
being forty miles. 

A large and live special convention was 
held at Sabula, Clearfield County, the most 
western point,on June5and6. Mr. Bird, 
the founder, was present at the sessions, 
and took an active part. 

Twenty-one schools, having in them a 
membership of 1,500, belong to the Asso- 
ciation. Since the organization of the 
latter, over 600 persons have become mem- 
bers at the different sessions. 

The forty-fourth regular session will 
meet at Weedville, Elk County, in August. 
A proposition to disband the Association 
will then be acted upon, the idea being to 
organize the work on county rather than 
geographical lines. The project to dissolve 
the Bennets Branch Association is strongly 
opposed, and the result of the attempt is 
in doubt. 

Penfield, Pa. 
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Notes on Recent Research 


Professor Dr. Herman 
V. Hilprecht, who is 
engaged in writing the 
catalog of the Babylonian Section of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constan- 
tinople, reorganized by him in 1898 and 
1894, announces the discovery of a new 
Sumerian king of ancient Babylonia, 
Eng‘egal (“Lord of Abundance”). This 
ruler styled himself “king of Shirpurla” 
(represented to-day by the ruins of Tello, 
excavated by the French under de Sarzec), 
and lived at the close of the fifth pre- 
Christian millennium. 


- 


Dr. Edward Glaser, the 
famous Arabian trav- 
eler, about whose work 
Professor Hommel of Munich has written 
in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, is preparing for his fifth journey to 
South Arabia. There he will continue his 
search for ancient Minean, Sabean, and 
Catabanian inscriptions, of which he ob- 
tained over two thousand on his previous 
journeys. After his return he will resume 
his work on his great map of Southern 
Arabia, for which he, as an astronomer, 
has gathered all the necessary material 
by previous personal, careful observations 
in the country of which he is our chief 
authority. 


Dr. Hilprecht’s New 
Babylonian King 


Dr. Glaser 
in South Arabia 


a 


In a letter to the 
Editor, from Constanti- 
nople, Professor Dr. 
Hilprecht refers to the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy recently con- 
ferred by Robert College, Constantinople, 
upon J. H. Haynes, the successful exca- 
vator of the famous sanctuary of Bél in 
Nippur, Babylonia. Dr. Hilprecht writes: 
“Tt is the first time in the history of this 
college—more than twenty-five years— 
that it has given an honorary degree. As 
the place of excavation is situated in the 
Turkish Empire, as Dr. Haynes was 


De. Haynes’s 
Honors 





ef having a Sabbath-school convention. 
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Robert College, and as his recent results 
of exploration (partly set forth in my 
book, ‘O]d Babylonian Cuneiform In- 
scriptions’) may be styled epoch making 
in the history of archeology, the action 
of the board of trustees and faculty of 
Robert College was amply justified.” Dr. 
Haynes has been for three years the 
director of the American expedition sent 
out under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and recently returned 
to this country for a much needed rest. 
Last year he was given the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts by the rel 
of Pennsylvania; and this year, at the 
time of his twentieth anniversary of 
graduation from Williams College, his 
alma mater made him a Doctor of Science. 
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Beckonings 


from 


Little Hands 


“ It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.”’"—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


have, cannot aay too much good about 
ave, cannot too much about it.”’— 
mf good 


“ The ‘ Beckonings’ are quite in the ri 
tion, and illustrate the true lessons to drawn 
from all stud of children. I shall. show it a 

deal, look into it often.’’—Prof_/. Mark 

win. 


t direc- 


* The book stands alone. The reflex influence 
of the child on the parent is nowhere else that I 
know described. Stil more, the still sanctity of 
childhood has here been limned with a rigorous 
accuracy.”"— Zalcott Williams. 


182 pages (54 X7% inches). 


John D. Wattles & 





formerly a member of the faculty of 


Eight Studies in Child-Life 


With designe and drawings by the 
author and with process-work 
copies from photographs 


By Patterson Du Bois 


‘The “ Beckonings"’ are a subtle revelation, not only of child-nature, but 
of the significance of many a commonplace incident in the life of the child. 
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eee Kate Douglas 
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.'—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is pabtahed weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, ONE YOAT.............ccceceseeereeeserses soeeeesesl.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance. 5.00 


To Ministers, Sioneston, and Theological Stu- 
feat. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 
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eupriied with as many copies as may be de- 
at following yearly club rates: 
number of copies (more than one) mailed 
ual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one pereon only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

@ papers for a club mer be ordered sert partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and ina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


he papers for aclub should all go to one t-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school et their mail matter from one ffice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
ay will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to ps 
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k- 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
kages may be divided into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired. 
ree . One copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for kage clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e package. 

“Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as or ginaliz ordered, and the rate to be 
the a ay share of the year! club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
= may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

e as the papers may be gequired. 
Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, seperately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fe , can have the address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ve this privilege, but can have a , 4 transferred 
m & package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
ory when it has over six months to run. When it 
‘but six months or less to run, the cost to ghangs 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
cs club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
copy. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
h it been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
ee ‘ub he subscribes for es the place of the one 


ed last b: ‘ 
paper will noi be sent to any — beyond 
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the time paid for, unless by s 
papers a club will tavertebis be 
atthe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be mace early 


enone co soot ang one issue of the paper to enable 
the Renckers of a school ,to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
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one or more copies, 
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Three New Books 
~ H. Clay Trumbull 


CRAG EAE 


Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings., 
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GRR SEG EBAG 


In Tribulation 
or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “bright side.” 


12mo, pp. 160. 
Price, 75 cents 


Teachers’- Meetings 
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Their Necessity and Methods 
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: 

Dr. Trumbull believes thataSunday-schoolisnot 

a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He 
7° . 4 

not only shows why this is true, but he tells, with ‘ 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be > 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which > 
ee . 4 

are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- , 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in , 
earnest about the perfecting of the : 
12mo, pp. 60. 
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work of his school ought to know 


this book through and through. Price, 30 cents 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at these prices, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ 
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The Land 0’ the Leal 
(By Carolina Lady Nairn.) 


’M WEARIN’ awa’, John, 

Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John, 

I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day’s aye fair 

I’ the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And, oh! we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy’s comin’ fast, John, 
The 1° that’s aye to last 

n the land o’ the leal, 


Sae dear’s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh! dry your glist’ning ee, John, 
My saul langs to be free, John, 
And Angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh, haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ thro,’ John, 
Aun’ [ll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain John, 
This world’s cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

I’ the land o’ the leal. 
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The Wniversal of Human 
Life 
[Charles H. Mann, in the New-Church Messenger. ] 


HE universal, that is, the one point 
of agreement in all the varying 
forms of life onearth, is thechild. Child- 
nature and child-relationship are marvel- 
ously alike the world over. it is shown 
in the Bible in a number of places, such 
as David’s love for his rebellious Absa- 
lom. The story of Samuel, his service in 
his linen ephod, and his mother’s yearly 
journey to Jerusalem with the little coat, 
gives us a picture that appeals to every 
heart. Then the Lord’s blessing little 
children touches the deepest chords of 
human sympathy. In my journeyings it 
has been one of my enjoyments to observe 
this bond of oneness among men. 

I was once walking along a London 
street just at nightfall, when I heard some 
childish voices in a side alley, and turn- 
ing I saw a number of little boys and girls 
in a ring, circling around one of their own 
number, and singing a. tune that I recall 
as being sung in my childhood of nearly 
half a century ago, 


Ring around a rosey. 
A more modern form of this tune is 
Little Sally Waters. 


It made a little warm flush in my heart to 
run across this simple picture of what is 
the same among all humanity. In Paris 
I saw boys playing horse. One of them 
was driving the other with string for reins 
in just the style in which I played horse 
in that far off half-century ago, and in 
which the children of our land played it , 
a century before my day,and have played 
itever since. Then there were the boy 
ball-players at Berlin, whose difference of 
language, government, and disposition did 
not change the boy nature as brought out 
in this game. When we passed through 
Italy leap-frog was the ruling passion of 
the bovs, and here, again, American, Eng- 
lish, French,,German, and Italian were 
0 





ne. 

In Egypt I did not see boys so old 
| as with us engaging in games; but there 
| was the infant. I saw very young chil- 
'dren playing in childish sympathy as 
|everywhere else. A tiny babe of a few 
| months old was being cooed to by its sis- 
| ter in charge, with the Very tenderness 
with which our mothers cooed to us, and 
we to our babes. The same also I saw in 
Palestine, in which country I especially 
recall running across a sick babe, and I 
was touched by the sweetness of concern 
with which its little mother looked after 
it. One little sight I saw by the wall of 
Jerusalem was especially in this line. An 
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ht-year-old Turkish Jad, in the bright- 
colored Turkish clothing, came 
down a hill astride a stick, playing that it 


was his horse in a way that the children |. 


of every clime and age of this earth have 
indulged in. When we reached Smyrna 
jt was the time for kites, and the passion 
for flying them, which periodically visits 
the boy nature, seemed ‘to dominate all 
the urchins of this interesting city. As 
we rode on our donkeys among these 
uvenile aérologists, we were sometimes 
aise ene by the strings of the kites, 
which we had to avoid by an effort; but I 
for one rather enjoyed this, as it reminded 
me so of tite boys of a lighter complexion, 
bat of similar boy-hearts, in a country far 
away over the seas. 

This similarity of child-nature, and the 
deep natural sympathy which springs 
from ‘it, represents, I am sure, a Corre- 
sponding spiritual sympathy which be- 
longs to those who come into the 
innocence to which the child corresponds. 
We are taught that innocence is to attrib- 
ute nothing of good to one’s self, but 
all to the Lord; that in this is the very 
esse of angelic good, and that to it belong 
all the good things of heaven. This inno- 
cence, the spiritual child-state in a man’s 
life, is the universal of spiritual sympathy 
and life, Innocence is the universal of 
the spiritual life, as is the child of our 
natural life. 
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Dangers and Possibilities 
[Clinton Locke, in The Living Church. ] 


REMEMBER, many years ago, when 
I first came to this diocese,a young 
man with a sense of very superior know!l- 
edge, which happily has long since been 
knocked out of me, that Bishop White- 
house asked me to preach a sermon at the 
convention, I took for my topic, ‘‘ The 
Education of Children,” a subject with 
‘which I was, of course, at the age of 
twenty-four and unmarried, entirely famil- 
jar. I have had a good deal of fun with 
that sermon since, and all the hard and 
fast rules which it laid down for the guid- 
ance of parents. I know a little more 
about the subject now, and realize what 
an awful responsibility this training of a 
body and soul is to take a place in human 
life and transmit the training. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if 
we could have a model nation, just a there 
are model breeds of horses, where unceas- 
ing care and keen intelligence had been 
devoted for a century or two to eliminat- 
ing everything that was bad, and encour- 
aging all that was good! Children from 
their birth subjected to the most perfect 
rules of hygiene, trained to undergo ex- 
tremes, hard , capable, making the most 
of this beautiful engine the human body, 
their minds presented only with the best 
lessons, ail past examples of successful evil 
kept from them, their spiritual nature 
fired by the constant presentation of the 
loveliness, the manliness, the womanli- 
ness, the majesty, the power, of our dear 
Master, and trained perfectly in his school, 
the holy catholic church, 

One of these days I, being an optimist, 
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that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
if your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
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IDEAL SPRING BEDS 


Our Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
dlustrating and ng them, sent free. An up- 
pocket map of your state, sent on receipt of 
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Poerae Baos. M’'F'e Co, 18 Clay 8t., Utica, 2. ¥. 











tearing | be a long way off, but I 





think there will be such a nation. It may 
see signs of it: 
human life lengthens; air, food, light, 
work, and play are more eventy distrib- 
uted ; the mind has been freed from many 
degrading and foolish burdens. We have 
no hair-shirt saints now, nor saints who 
prined their sainthood by deserting their 

ind and living in caves on roow and 
water; but we have saints who are so, be- 
cause in the midst of a world of tempta- 
tion they have kept themselves pure and 
unselfish. The good work will go on, lam 
not afraid, but it is not worth while to 
spend time wishing about things; let us 
see what we can do for the children of to- 
day with the tools and material at our 
hand. Results can be obtained out of im- 
perfect material by patience and skill, 
which far surpass what can be obtained 
out of better stuff with less care. 

People often think that if they could 
only bring their children up in some quiet 
country village, where it was always after- 
noon, their boys would all be virtuous and 
their girls would all be modest. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. I have ques- 
tioned many boys coming to thecity from 
their country homes, oa their universal 
testimony has been that the talk and the 
atmosphere of the country grocery or the 
barn where the farm boys congregate, was 
far viler and far more demoralizing than 
what they encountered here; that the ex- 
amples of noble living, generosity, the 
brotherhood of men, the larger, freer life 
of the churches, were far greater stimulants 
than anything they ever saw at home. 
Many a girl has told me that the neighbor- 
hood gossip, the little talk ofa village, the 
small questions which absorbed whole 
families, were far more belittling to her 
nature than the temptations of dress and 
display and amusement which presented 
themselves so glitteringly before her in 
the brilliant panorama of city life. 
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Rest assured there is no better school, 
as things now are, in-which a boy or girl 
can be trained for the battle of life, than 
in a great city, where the best talent has 
been — for the development of 
mind and y; where Religion is draped 
in her loveliest garments; where that 
wonderful instrument, the voice of man, 
utters its most persuasive sounds; where, 
if the foe be pressing,the weapons with 
which to ward him off are most numerous, 
It is not in seclusion from all the foes 
which lurk in the path of life that the best 
and most useful men and women have been 
trained, but in the thick of the fight, 
where every one had to be on the alert 
and the guard could never be dismissed. 
Some temptations may be lessened by a 
country life, but there are others, just as 
subtle, which take their place, as hard to 
master, and as damaging to the soul, if 
allowed to conquer, Browning’s famous 
poem, “In a Spanish Cloister,” shows very 
visibly what sins can be nurtured within 
the absolute separateness of a convent, 
from which the world is supposed to be 
shut out. 

Now, of course, I cannot in a “Five 
Minute Talk” even sketch a system for 
training children. I can only mention 
one of many general principles, Try and 
use skill, and not force. In the novel of 
the “Talisman,” Cout de Lion severs a 
bar of iron with one blow of his battle- 
ax. Saladin throws up his silken scarf, 
and cuts it with his sword as it floats 
down. One used force, the other used 
ski!l. You can force a boy into your way, 
and you have attained your end, but at 
what cost? You have engendered sullen- 
ness, and a burning sense of injustice, 
which often colors his whole life. On the 
other hand, you can so skilfully manage 
him that your way becomes his way, and 
he does cheerfully what he should do, and 
enjoys doing it. 








Dr. C. C. McDowell 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


© horse flesh who bought a goose So ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaniug. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. a cake of it. Common 
soap to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any: saving in cost. @ractical people will find 
Bapotio the best and cheapest soap for house- 
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The “ Twin Comet oa 
Lawn Sprinkler 


will sprinkle four times 
greater area than any 
other sprinkler made. 
AGENTS WANTED. Can make 
big money. Price, 65. Sent 
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Made for J. B. Fellows & Co., 
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LIFE CALLING 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the “ new profession’ — 

Lay Sunday-School and Missionary Work. 
The School for Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., 
should enter one hundred leaders September 2, in order 
to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, recog- 
nized practical missionary instructor, decision by trus- 
tees to place institution on highest educational basis, and 
secure as president a leader among college and seminary 
presidents. Arouse your friends, and send for catalog. 









Do Not Stammer 


Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
InstrruTRE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
pub rs of The Sunday School Times. 

EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 
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Pre- 
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Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, NEW,ATHENS, 0. 
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Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D.,. D.D. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


tions. 


Recent Research = 
in Bible Lands. 


Its Progress and Results 


core Bysore 


Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
W. M. Ramsay, LL.D. D.C.L. 


Edited by Professor Dr. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT 


EVER before has there been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a book 
in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled specialist, could 


find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, with the bearing 
of such discovery on the Bible. 


’ With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse illustra- 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers at 
the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, 
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I2mo, pp. 275. 


In this book those who have been most actively 
connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Arabia, write inter- 
esting and often vivid accounts of their researches, the results of which are among the 
most wonderful and important ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book 
stamps it as in the highest degree authoritative. For the most part, the chapters have 
been printed in The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent 
form give the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value. 


book which every lover of the Bible ought to own. 
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In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and suitable building—is it any 
wonder that the 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Hackettstown Institute 
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Co-educational. Prepares for the best coll Muste, 
art, elocution, and commercial branches. build- 
ing ofitsclass, Location pagegmneeee. ‘rannum. 
Catalog free. Rev. W. P. Ferevson, B.D., Pres. 





The Hudson River Institute 


A classical seminary of high grade for bovs and 

irls. Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 

iver Valley. Conservatory of music, art, and elocu- 
tion. For catalogs address, Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., 
Principal, Claverack. N. Y. 


MY NOT GO TO COLLEGE? Maryville 

Coll (Maryville, Tennessee), under the care 
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ata rvelously low engense. Tuition, $12 per year; 

board, $1.16 per week. ntire expense per year, §75 
to $125. Apply to Reersrrar for catalog. 
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presentative American Business 
School for both sexes. 
RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 
Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
Eng education. . 

Three full courses: 

BusINeEss, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96-"97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 St., Philadelphia 
For girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. i5th year. Academic, college 
reparatory, and musical depts. For illus. cat. and 
rei. address, Dr. and Mrs. James R. DanrorTa. 


A practical and complete 
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and perfect satisfaction. Trial lesson, I Catal 
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Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Avusurnpate, Mass. (ten 
miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholarship 
and conduct of life, with advantages of healthful and 
beautiful suburban residence, the best musical and liter- 
ary entertainments in Boston, and convenient access to 

laces of historic interest. Rowing and skating on 
“harles River ; out-door games ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming-tank under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures 
on topics adapted to the ideal administration of home. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address, C. C. BRaGpon, Prin. 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at EASTMAN 

BUSINESS COLLEGE. Stenography ,book keep- 

ing, etc., thoroughly taught—ByY MAIL or person- 

al Fy: Wetrain for practical work.and overy yeas 

lace hundreds in money-making positions. ould 

giad to hear from any seeking employment and 
willing to study. Chargeslow. Write for catalog. 
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RLIAGTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies, West 
Disses. A school year begins Sept. 14, 96. 
Good buildin Gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 
beautiful a healthy location. Full academic an 
collegiate course, inclnuding languages, music, draw- 
ing, painting, etc. Terms. £180 per year. For catalog 
address the principal, R. DARLINGTON, Ph, D. 
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27th year begins Sept. 16. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any college, teaching, or business. French, German, 
art, music. Gymnasium. Comeotent sical direc- 


tor. Spacious campus and athletic fiel re water, 
drainage perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 
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Co-educational. Six courses of study. New buildings. 
Large gymnasium. Fine laboratories. en @ year. 
Send for catalog to H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 
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